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Telephone men was competition then 
will be keenly in- within the industry, 


terested in the views 
expressed by Owen 
D. Young (to be 
found on a later page of this issue) at 
Washington when he appeared before the 
Senate committee considering the commu- 
nications situation. The Couzens bill, pro- 
viding for a federal communications com- 
mission, was the immediate proposition 
at issue, but Mr. Young covered the ‘vari- 
ous brauches of the communications field 
comprehensively. 

Not only because of his commanding 
position in the radio industry, but because 
of his prominent connections in general 
business and world affairs, Mr. Young’s 
opinions are of extreme importance. 

His references to the telephone business 
were most complimentary and cannot fail 
Al- 
though advocating a consolidation of radio 


to have a good effect on the industry. 


and telegraph interests, Mr. Young is not 
in favor of including the telephone in such 
a unification. While not elaborating on 
this point much, he apparently believes the 
telephone is doing an excellent job right 
tow in its particular field, and should not 
be interfered with. 
* * *k * 

Mr. Young divides communications into 
two classes—those by speech, which he 
talls “voice” communications, and those in 
Writing which he terms “record” communi- 
tations. The “voice communications” rep- 
tesents the telephone, and he candidly says 
this class has made much greater progress 
than the “record communications,” repre- 
senting the telegraph. 


Mr. YOUNG, THE TELEPHONE AND A 
COMMUNICATIONS MERGER 


His theory is that this is due to the fact 
that the telephone, in its particular field, 
as he views it, has had a monopoly, while 
there has been too much competition in the 
telegraph field to permit the research that 
leads to greater development. 

* * * & 

Undoubtedly Mr. Young did not mean to 
ignore the fact that there has been com- 
petition in the telephone business, in the 
early days when Bell and Independent 
There 


GREETINGS! 


To all its friends con- 
nected with the telephone 
industry, “Telephony” ex- 
tends sincere wishes that 
the holiday season brings 
them a full measure of 
happiness and good cheer. 

May their Christmas be 
a merry one, and may the 


groups were developing service. 


New Year prove happy and 
prosperous in the best 
sense of the word! 

This is the earnest hope 
of “Telephony's” staff, 
which will do its best to 
serve the telephone field 
effectively during 1930 as 
it has in the past. 
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and it helped greatly 
to popularize the tel- 
ephone. 

Since the elimination of dual service, ter- 
ritory has been divided between the two 
groups and the whole telephone industry 
has been able to devote all its energy to 
improving and extending service. 

The service competition in the telegraph 
business still continues, and, according to 
Mr. Young, has retarded progress, which 
may or may not be true. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Young is working for a consolidation of 
telegraph and radio interests he naturally 
argues that competition should be abolished 
in that field. 

*x* * *k * 
The telegraph is some 40 years older 


than the telephone, and although “voice” 
communications seemed to present more 


difficulties than “record” communications, 
the former (the telephone) has advanced 
much more rapidly towards perfection. 
“We must agree,” says Mr. Young, “that 
the difficulties which have been overcome 
in the transmission of the voice have been 
much greater than the difficulties in the 
transmission of the record. That 
say, there has been not only much more 
rapid development, but much greater de- 
velopment, in the art of telephony than 
telegraphy. 


is to 


Much more effort and much 
more money have been put into research in 
telephony than in telegraphy.” 

Continuing his comparison, he pointed 
to the quicker service rendered by the tele- 
phone, and said that if the “record” com- 
munications were as prompt as telephone 
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service, they would be more in keeping 


with modern needs. 


x* * * * 


Mr. Young also emphasized the point 
that the various forms of communications 
Break- 
downs in cables (as in the recent Atlantic 


should supplement one another. 


earthquake) would call into play the radio 
service, while atmospheric disturbances 
which would interrupt the radio waves 
would demand the cooperation of cables 
and wires. 

“These instrumentalities supplement each 
other,” said he, “and should be, at some 
time in their development, so used. I may 
say, however, that although I believe in 
the unification of the telegraph services in 
one company under government control, 
I do not believe in the unification of the 
telephone and telegraph services in one 
company under the present development of 
the art.” 

In this belief Mr. Young differs from 
the late Theodore N. Vail, under whose 
leadership the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. purchased and operated for 
a time the Western Union Telegraph Co. 


At the direction of the United States gov- 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Watertown, Hotel Lincoln, January 14, 
15 and 16. 


Arkansas Telephone Association, Lit- 
tle Rock, Gleason Hotel, January 20 
and 21. 

Minnesota Telephone Association, 
Minneapolis, Radisson Hotel, January 
28, 29 and 30. 


Nebraska Telephone Association, 
Omaha, Hotel Paxton, February 11, 12 
and 13. 


Cklahoma Utilities Association, 


Tulsa, Mayo Hotel, March 11, 12 
and 13. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 18, 19 and 20. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Hotel Deshler-Wal-. 
lick, April 15, 16 and 17. 

Indiana Telephone Association, In- 
dianapolis, Claypool Hotel, May 6, 7 
and 8. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, May 13, 14 and 15. 

Up-State Telephone 
New York, Rochester, 
and 23. 


Association of 
May 21, 22 








ernment the Bell system relinquished the 
telegraph lines in 1913. This may be one 
of the reasons Mr. Young does not advo- 
cate such a merger today. 

He did go on record as being opposed to 
the government owning and operating the 
communications, stating that he believed 
private companies can furnish the people 
the best and cheapest service. Mr. Young 
also said be thought it advisable to pass 
the Couzens bill, although he termed this 


an “offhand” opinion. 


His views will receive consideration and 
provoke much discussion, but it does not 
follow that Congress will adopt them in 
framing legislation. The bare thought of 
helping create a monopoly of any kind is 
sufficient to throw a scare into a strong 

and has 
blood of 


which are outside the breastworks of the 


element in Congress, already 


aroused the fighting interests 
radio patent pool, and which claim such a 
monopoly would wreck their business and 


be in violation of the anti-trust laws. 


Special Telephone Traffic Services 


General Trend of Modern Development in Traffic Lines Towards Elimination of 
Routine Manual Labor, Yet Certain Special Services Are Still Necessary— 
Address From Traffic Conference of Annual National Association Convention 


By E. L. Gaines, 


Traffic Superintendent, The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


During recent years many functions of 
the traffic department have been changed 
or entirely eliminated by the introduction 
of automatic features on manual switch- 
boards or by the substitution of the dial 
system for manually-operated plants. The 
general trend of development along all 
lines seems to be towards the elimination 
of as much routine manual labor as is 
possible. 

A big start has already been made along 
these lines in handling local service, and 
it would not seem too fanciful to predict 
automatic operation of “Inward” and 
“Thru” long distance traffic in the future. 
It would seem, however, that certain tele- 
phone services are distinctly human serv- 
ices which must always be rendered by a 
thinking being. 

These “special services” as applied to 
telephone traffic, include services rendered 
on all calls which are out of the ordinary 
routine and on which is required extra 
labor, equipment, or handling on the part 
of the telephone company. Under this 


heading may be listed all information and 
intercepting service, measured service, pub- 
lic and semi-public pay-station service, de- 
nied toll, multiple trunk group service, and 
in some cases reverting calls. 

Some companies class repair calls as 
special services handled by the traffic de- 
partment. In many cases repair calls are 
handled entirely by the plant department 
on special positions usually located near 
the test board. In some offices we find 
repair calls handled by the'traffic depart- 
ment and the cost of the work divided be- 
tween plant and traffic. Owing to the fact 
that repair services are generally conceded 
to be a plant function, they have been 
omitted from this discussion. 

Information service was originally inaug- 
urated to supplement directory service. 
New subscribers and subscribers who have 
had number changes not listed in the latest 
issue of the directory are enabled by in- 
formation service to obtain practically the 
same service as subscribers whose correct 
names and numbers are in directory. 


The advent of information — service 
brought about demands from subscribers 
for still further service along this line, 
necessitating the compiling of other rec- 
ords than mere lists of names and numbers 
not contained in the latest directory. Sub- 
scribers’ names were requested by number, 
as well as numbers by name. Street ad- 
dresses were requested by name and by 
telephone number, and numbers and names 
were also requested by street addresses. 

Telephone companies, perhaps over- 
anxious to serve their patrons, indexed 
directories alphabetically, by telephone 
number and by street number. This, in 
turn, greatly increased the demand fot 
this class of service and added to the cost 
of compiling and keeping records up to 
date. 

Another practice which crept in and 
grew to such an extent as to become 4 
burden to many operating companies, was 
that of furnishing the correct time of day 
to any subscriber who might ask for it 
Today thousands of time calls are handled 
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every 24 hours in a number of exchanges. 

Still another practice which had become 
common in some exchanges is what is 
termed “morning call service,” in which the 


subscriber not only makes a timepiece out’ 


of the telephone but also uses it for an 
alarm clock. Upon retiring at night the 
subscriber leaves a “Morning Call” with 
the telephone operator in the same manner 
that a guest at a hotel leaves his “Morning 
Call” with the clerk. 

In small offices the information clerk 
usually constitutes an information bureau 
for the entire community. She is person- 
ally acquainted with most of her sub- 
scribers .who call her for information on 
every conceivable subject, ranging from 
dates in American history to cooking 
recipes. It is difficult to eliminate calls of 
this type in small offices. In larger ex- 
changes, however, service of this kind is 
seldom given. 

The decision as to just what informa- 
tion should be given to subscribers should 
be made by the management of the com- 
pany. It is a matter of company policy 
and not a matter for the traffic head to 
decide upon. A number of large operating 
companies have eliminated the practice of 
giving any information to subscribers other 
than numbers not listed in the latest issue 
of the telephone directory. 

Regulatory bodies have decided in some 
instances that the giving of miscellaneous 
information was not a proper function of a 
telephone operating company. According 
to one decision, telephone service should 
consist of furnishing means for communi- 
cation and not of conducting a general in- 
formation bureau for subscribers. 

Certain telephone companies will not give 
out the names of subscribers when those 
names are requested by telephone numbers. 
These companies maintain that the number 
is the property of the subscriber and that 
he will give his name to anyone calling his 
number if he so desires. Newspaper “want 
ads” are frequently identified only by tele- 
phone number, because the person running 
the ad does not want his name published 
in connection with it. For the telephone 
company to give out the name upon 
request in such a case, is considered by 
some companies as breaking confidence 
with the subscriber. 

Telephone regulating bodies have in 
some instances denied as a legitimate ex- 
pense the cost of maintaining extra in- 
formation files indexed by street number 
on the grounds that such service was ex- 
traordinary and not in line with the busi- 
ness of furnishing means for communica- 
tion. Some telephone operating com- 
Panies have discontinued the practice of 
giving out telephone numbers by street 
number because of the inconvenience occa- 
Sioned its residence subscribers. 

This inconvenience is brought about by 
being requested to call to the telephone 
some nearby neighbor who is not a sub- 
scriier. For example, John Smith living 
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at No. 2126 Main street does not have a 
telephone; someone desiring to talk with 
John Smith asks the information operator 
for the number of the telephone nearest 
No. 2126 Main street. Upon being given 
the number the unfortunate neighbor is 
requested to call John Smith to the tele- 
phcne. This practice, where permitted, is 
the cause Of a great deal of annoyance to 
subscribers. 

The giving of “Time Service’ may be 
classed as nuisance service rather than 
giving of legitimate information. If a 

















“It Would Seem,’”’ Says Mr. Gaines, “That 

Certain Telephone Services Are Distinctly 

Human Services Which Must Always Be 
Rendered by a Thinking Being.” 


subscriber has only one time piece and it 
should stop, he usually has at least one 
friend living in the city who has a watch 
or a clock and upon whom he may call for 
the correct time. 

In spite of the disadvantages in giving 
time service some large companies are 
still furnishing it to their subscribers. In 
manual offices time calls are frequently 
handled by the local operator without be- 
ing referred to the information clerk. 

In dial system offices regular informa- 
tion clerks may give time service if de- 
sired, or a special number may be set aside 
and subscribers requested to call this num- 
ber for time service. In such cases special 
operators are employed who do nothing 
but give out the correct time of day. 
Phonograph attachments to clock mechan- 
isms have been arranged to furnish this 
service without the aid of operators. Such 
devices, however, have never come into 
general use. 

“Morning Call” service is an outgrowth 
of “Time Service” and has been entirely 
eliminated by the majority of large tele- 
phone companies. Courts have decided that 
telephone companies are liable for dam- 
ages resulting from failure to make 
“Morning Calls” after promising to do so. 
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Such decisions are probably responsible for 
the action of many companies in discon- 
tinuing this practice. 

A practice which seems to be fair to 
everyone is for “Information” to give out 
only such numbers as are not correctly 
listed in the latest issue of the telephone 
directory. The subscriber is thus enabled 
to call any other subscriber, and the num- 
ber of information calls is held down to a 
minimum. The discontinuance of giving 
out miscellaneous matter may not be wel- 
comed by the average telephone subscriber, 
but as a rule will be accepted by him with- 
out protest if given the facts of the case 
in advance of the elimination of . such 
services. 

All of the foregoing regarding informa- 
tion service applies only to local service. 
It is usually advisable and necessary to 
give information service to long distance 
operators which is not given to regular 
subscribers. For example, it is not con- 
sidered advisable by many companies to 
give the subscriber information that is con- 
tained in the latest issue of the directory, 
because it is information which he can 
readily obtain for himself and which he 
should not éxpect the telephone company 
employes to look up for him. On the 
other hand, it is very necessary that all 
numbers listed in the directory be acces- 
sible to long distance operators who re- 
quire them to complete toll calls. 


Local and long distance information was 
formerly kept separated, but standard 
practice today calls for both services to be 
rendered at the local information board. 
Separate groups of trunks from local and 
long distance boards enable information 
clerks to distinguish the type of service to 
be furnished. 

In an office where no information is 
given local subscribers other than numbers 
not contained in the latest directory, the 
only record needed by the information 
clerk is an up-to-date directory. Such di- 
rectories may be specially printed on one 
side of the paper only, the other side being 
left blank for new listings and changes, or 
it may be made by interleaving a regular 
directory with blank sheets. 


A number of types of visible rotary files 
are on the market which are suitable for 
information work and which in large ex- 
changes will usually effect a considerable 
saving in labor. 

Handling information on manual and 
automatic plants is not necessarily differ- 
ent. In the case of manual service a sub- 
scriber asks the local operator for “infor- 
mation,” and the local operator completes 
the call on a trunk to an information 
position. 

Where the dial system is used a special 
number is assigned for “Information,” and 
when this number is dialed by a subscriber, 
he is given access to the information clerks 
on an information trunk in the same man- 
ner as in the manual office. The work 
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of the information clerks is alike in both 
cases. 

If a subscriber has more than one trunk 
line, the operator of a small board will re- 
member the fact, and if the line called for 
is busy, will refer the call to the other 
line. On multiple switchboards, groups of 
lines to the same subscriber are usually 
underlined with paint on the multiple; and 
if the called line is busy, the call is trans- 
ferred to another circuit in the group. 
Adjacent numbers in the same multiple 
jack level are usually assigned to a sub- 
scriber having more than one trunk line. 

Multiple trunk group service is given 
with the dial system by means of rotary 
connectors which are arranged to rotate 
automatically from a busy trunk to the 
next trunk in the group. A busy signal is 
not returned to the subscriber unless all 
of the trunks in the group are busy. This 
equipment is arranged so that the sub- 
scriber is not limited to the number of 
trunks which he is allowed in a multipled 
group. 

Intercepting service on calls to numbers 
which have been changed, or telephones 
that have been taken out, may be termed 
a part of regular information service, al- 
though handled in a different manner. 
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In the smallest offices the operators are 
supposed to remember such changes and 
give out the necessary information. On 
small manual multiple boards, straight-line 
number changes are usually handled by 
plugging the multiple jacks with white 
plugs carrying the new number of the 
party called. This method may also be 
used on two-party line changes Where jack 
per station equipment is useu 

Where there are more than two parties 
on a line, or where jack per station equip- 
ment is not used, the corners of the mul- 
tiple jacks are marked to designate re- 
movals and changes. Some manufacturers 
arrange multiple switchboards in such a 
manner that small colored pins or mark- 
ings may be attached to each corner of 
the multiple jacks to indicate number 
changes. When boards are not so arranged, 
it is necessary to designate the changes by 
color markings with paint on the face of 
the switchboard multiple. 

Multiple Jack Markings. 

Multiple jacks are sometimes made with 
depressions in the face of the jack strip 
to hold multiple marking paint. This type 
is usually more satisfactory than the plain 
jack face because the paint is not easily 
removed by contact with the switchboard 
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plugs and cords and the markings remain 
legible for a longer period. 

When a subscriber calls for a number 
that is marked in the multiple and the tele- 
phone has been taken out, the local opera- 
tor may so inform the calling party. If 
the marking indicates that the number has 
been changed, however, it is necessary for 
the local operator to refer the call to an 
information operator who will give the new 
number. 

In some such cases, changed number 
trunks are used instead of information 
trunks. When answering a changed num- 
ber trunk, the information clerk asks what 
number the subscriber is calling ;.she then 
refers to a numerical changed number file 
from which she obtains the new number of 
the called party for the calling subscriber. 
This method is much faster than to look 
up the number in the alphabetical list. 

In manual offices having large multiple 
jack per station boards, it is not practical 
to mark changed numbers in all sections of 
the multiple. On boards of this kind 
where a vacant multiple section is availa- 
ble, all changed numbers and take-outs are 
plugged on all excepting the vacant switch- 
board section. Trunks are provided from 
the “A” positions to the vacant section, 





Foreign Service Section of Switchboard in the American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s Long Distance Office at 24 Walker Street, New 
York City. The Designation at the Top of the Switchboard of Latest Additions to the Places Reached Appears in the Center and 


Reads, “Ship to Shore.” 


This Service Opened on December 8 and Provides Commercial Service with the S.S, Leviathan from Any 


Telephone in the United States Until the Ship Is About 1,500 Miles Away from United States Shore. 
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which carries multiple plugs bearing all 
number changes. 

Dial system offices arranged on the ter- 
minal per station basis, which is com- 
parable with the jack per station basis in 
a manual office, are so arranged that the 
terminals of all changed numbers are con- 
nected direct to intercepting trunks ter- 
minating on the dial system “A” board, 
where intercepting service is given. 
Changed straight-line numbers are also 
connected to the dial system “A” board in 
the same manner. 

Party line systems arranged on the ter- 
minal per line basis with selective ring- 
ing, make use of what is termed a traffic 
ringer to intercept calls on number 
changes and take-outs. A traffic ringer is 
connected in the central office on each line 
on which a change has been made, and so 
arranged that when the changed number 
is called, the call will automatically be 
thrown on an intercepting trunk while calls 
for other parties on the same lines will not 
be intercepted. 

The terminal per station plan of inter- 
cepting is more convenient than the ter- 
minal per line plan from the standpoint of 
the telephone company insofar as central 
office equipment is concerned. 

At the subscriber’s end of the line, how- 
ever, it is less convenient because it neces- 
sitates a card at each telephone on a party 
line indicating the directory numbers of 
all other parties on the line in order that 
each subscriber may know, when calling a 
number, whether or not that number is on 
his line. Keeping up these card records 
is an expensive and sometimes unsatisfac- 
tory method of handling the service. 

When equipment is arranged on a jack 
per line basis, the subscriber is enabled to 
know what parties are on the same line 
with him by the similarity of the numbers. 

Handling of Reverting Calls. 

This leads us to the subject of revert- 
ing calls or calls from one party to another 
party on the same line. Where terminal 
per line equipment is used on either manual 
or automatic systems, the calling party 
knows from the similarity of numbers that 
the called party’s telephone is on his own 
line. With manual operation, he asks the 
operator to ring this party on his own line. 
The operator requests him to hang up his 
receiver for a few moments while she 
rings. 

Under automatic operation, after finding 
that the desired party is on the calling 
party’s line, the calling party dials a spe- 
cial reverting call number, followed by a 
code derived from his own number and 
the number of the called party and hangs 
up his receiver. The bells on his own 
telephone as well as those on the telephone 
of the party he is calling, will then ring 
until! the called party answers, or until the 
calling party removed his receiver to stop 
the ring. 

In all cases where jack per station or 
terninal per station equipment is used, it 
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is necessary to maintain individual instruc- 
tions at each telephone carrying the num- 
bers of other parties on the same line in 
order to enable a party to call another on 
the same line. This is wumnnecessary on 
either manual or automatic systems ar- 
ranged on a terminal per line basis when 
modern equipment is used. 

Some early automatic installations were 
not arranged for handling reverting calls 
automatically. In such exchanges arrange- 
ments were made for the subscribers to 
dial a special operator who would ring the 
desired party for him. This practice is 
satisfactory from a service standpoint, but 
entails unnecessary operating expense. 

Measured Service Traffic. 

Measured-service calls for special labor 
or equipment on the part of the telephone 
operating company in addition to that 
regularly supplied for flat rate service. 
One completed call is usually the unit on 
which charges are based. 

It is necessary, therefore, for operators 
handling measured-service traffic to ticket 
each completed call on a two-number oper- 
ating basis. This service, although fairly 
fast, requires more labor on the part of 
the operator than does unrecorded flat-rate 
calls. Calls to Information, Long Dis- 
tance, Repair, or any calls to the telephone 
company, are not recorded or charged for. 

Measured service handled on an auto- 
matic basis is simpler, insofar as _ the 
method of operation is concerned, than 
when handled manually. Additional equip- 
ment in the form of automatic meters and 
extra switch contacts is required, however, 
which is not the case under normal opera- 
tion. The automatic meters for measured 
service are arranged to operate when the 
called party answers. If the calling party 
does not answer, the meter does not reg- 
ister. The operation of the meter is 
accomplished by the reversal of battery 
from the connector switch. 

The equipment in the central office is so 
arranged that calls to Information, Repair, 
or the telephone company will not operate 
the meter and thus are not charged for. 
Fire, police and ambulance calls are han- 
dled in the same manner without charge 
by some telephone companies, although the 
majority of companies charge for such 
service. In all cases.where automatic 
equipment is used for measured service, 
the meter is so arranged that it will not 
operate on a call incoming to the measured 
service subscriber. 

Public Pay-Station Service. 

Public pay-station service is given manu- 
ally on either a prepay or postpay basis. 
On the prepay basis the subscriber must 
deposit a coin to signal the operator to 
place a call. On a local call the coin is 
collected when the called party answers, 
but held in suspense in the pay station 
until that time. If the called party does 
not answer, the pay-station operator de- 
presses a refunding key which returns the 
coin to the subscriber. 
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The procedure is followed in making a 
long distance call, the long distance opera- 
tor returning the coin or collecting the 
additional amount necessary if the called 
party is reached. 

Prepay telephone operation is espe- 
cially satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the operating company. In case of disputes 
as to the amount of money deposited by 
the calling party, the operator may refund 
all that has been deposited for the calling 
party to count and deposit again. 

Postpay pay-station service may be given 
with more simple and less expensive equip- 
ment than prepay service, but requires more 
labor on the part of the operator and is 
more apt to give occasion for disputes 
over the amount of money deposited. 

With postpay equipment a _ subscriber 
calls the operator in the usual manner, but 
does not deposit a coin until told to do so. 
If he is accustomed to using prepay equip- 
ment, he will then frequently claim that he 
has already deposited his coin, and it is 
impossible for the operator to tell whether 
he has done so or not. The stand taken by 
most telephone companies in such cases 
is that if he has made the mistake of 
depositing his money first, he should pay 
for his error. 

Pay Station Operation. 

Automatic operation of prepay public 
and semi-public pay stations is now com- 
ing into general use. With this system, 
the subscriber deposits a coin before he 
dials the number desired. When the called 
number answers, the coin is collected auto- 
matically. If the called number does not 
answer, the coin is returned to the sub- 
scriber automatically when he restores his 
receiver to its hook. The coin is also 
automatically returned when calling In- 
formation, Repair, Long Distance, or the 
telephone company. 

On long distance calls the operator may 
collect or refund with a key the same as 
when operated on a manual basis. Post- 
pay equipment may be used with auto- 
matic central office equipment for toll 
service, providing local service is on a 
free basis. When postpay equipment is 
used in an automatic office, the pay-station 
lines are usually terminated on a manual 
position either on the long distance board 
or the dial system “A” board. 

A type of prepay equipment called the 
“nickel grabber” has recently come into 
use for local service on automatic systems. 
This equipment may be used on party lines 
as well as straight lines. It is so arranged 
that the telephone transmitter is discon- 
nected from the telephone circuit until a 
coin is deposited. 

In operation, the subscriber removes his 
receiver from the hook and dials his num- 
ber in the usual manner. He can hear the 
called number answer, but can not talk 
until he deposits a coin, thus connecting 
his transmitter. If the called number does 
not answer, the coin of course is not de- 
posited. 
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“MERRY CHRISTMAS MY FRIENDS, AND 
TO ALL GOOD CHEER....” © 


From Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 


Isn’t it just great how we feel towards one another these December 
The whole worldful of people seem like kin. 
Mingling with the pungent fragrance of the evergreen and holly, 
can be heard the ringing of Salvation Army lassies’ bells, the rattling 
of coins in kettles, insistent honk, honking of automobiles, tramp of 
hurrying feet, and fragments of conversation—all about Christmas and 


The spirit of Christmas seems to be shining with an everlasting 
radiance over all the world these. days. 
Everyone seems kinder, happier and less selfish. 

Perhaps the spirit of Christmas shines through all the year just as 
radiantly as it does now, only it is invisible to us until Christmas draws 


Though the holly fade, and the candles grow dim, 
And bright Christmas memories wane, 
The light and the warmth of sincere Christmas thoughts 
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Many happy faces mirror its 


Through all the next year will remain. 
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Public pay-station service is usually ar- 
ranged so that incoming calls can not be 
received excepting when called by Long 
Distance. This may be accomplished on 
manual multiple switchboards by omitting 
the pay-station lines from the local mul- 
tiple and having them appear only in the 
multiple before the toll “B” positions. In 
automatic offices the same end is attained 
by providing no local connectors on pay- 
station groups. Toll operators have access 
to pay-station groups, however, through 
the regular toll switch train and toll con- 
nectors. 

Semi-public pay-station service differs 
from pay-station service in that the tele- 
phone numbers are listed in the telephone 
directory and are accessible by all local 
subscribers as well as by Long Distance, 
whereas public pay stations do not have 
numbers listed in the directory and are not 
accessible from other local telephones. 

Incoming collect toll calls to pay sta- 
tions must be collected at the “Inward” 
end of the circuit before the conversation 
because toll calls can not be billed against 
the pay station as is the case with flat- 
rate stations. On small non-multiple boards 
all pay-station lines are plainly marked 
so that the operator upon receiving an “In 
collect” call knows the called line is a pay- 
station and collects the proper amount. 

On a multiple board where toll oper- 
ators have access to the local multiple, 
pay-station lines are marked on the mul- 
tiple. 
the pay-station lines are marked on the 
“B” multiple, and when called for by a 
toll operator the “B” operator furnishes 
the information that the called line is a 
pay-station line. When automatic equip- 


If toll “B” positions are provided, . 


ment is used, a special tone is imposed on 
the pay-station line until the called number 
answers, to indicate to the “Inward” op- 
erator that the called number is a pay- 
station. 

Denied toll service was formerly given 
by most companies to subscribers who did 
not want their telephones used for long 
distance purposes. On manual boards this 
was accomplished by a special marking on 
the line signal, indicating to the operator 
that the line was not to be connected to 
long distance. Toll multiple markings 
were also necessary to prevent “In collect” 
calls. 

Denied toll was given over automatic 
systems by means of a special tone im- 
posed on the subscriber’s line when calling 
long distance. Only a limited number of 
telephone operating companies now limit 


‘the use of telephones to local calls. The 


majority of companies require subscribers 
to be responsible for all use of the tele- 
phone regardless of whether that use is 
local or long distance. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
some of the services described are not 
strictly “special” in the sense the word 
was used in our opening remarks, because 
it is possible to eliminate them with auto- 
matic devices. They have been included, 
however, in order completely to cover 
services usually grouped together and the 
importance of which is sometimes over- 
looked. 

As telephone service becomes less and 
less a human service and more and more 
a machine product, greater care must be 
exercised in its giving in order that the 
human touch, as exemplified in special 
service, may be of such a personal nature 
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that the telephone user will not think of 
his telephone as a machine but rather as an 
animate link, capable of giving him instant 
communication with his fellow being wher- 
ever they may be located. 


Sweezy Properties in Ohio Sold to 
Chicago Holding Company. 
Control of 40 Ohio telephone and utili- 
ties companies is now vested in the Utili- 
ties Power & Light Co., of Chicago, one 
of the country’s largest utility holding 
firms, through acquisition by it of the 
Suburban Light & Power Co. and the 
Utilities Service Co., both of Alliance, 

Ohio. 

Under the merger, announced in Alliance 
December 9, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch, the Utilities Power & 
Light Co. will take over, in addition to the 
Suburban Light & Power and the Utilities 
Service, the General Light & Power, Al- 
liance Power, the Stark Electric Railway, 
a number of rural telephone companies in 
central Ohio, and ice companies, including 
the Youngstown Ice & Fuel, Shory & 
Shellhase of Canton and Massillon, Spring- 
field Ice & Coal and the Citizens Ice & 
Fuel of Toledo. 

The Utilities Service Co., of which 
Everett W. Sweezy is president, owns or 
controls the following Ohio telephone com- 
panies : 

Ada Telephone Exchange, Adamsville 
Telephone Co., Archbold Telephone Co., 
Beaver Dam Telephone Co., Berlin Center 
Telephone Co., Bluffton Telephone Co., 
Bucyrus Telephone Co., Citizens Telephone 
Exchange, Hamler; Citizens Telephone 
Co., Waterville ; Crooksville Telephone Co., 
Crooksville; Damascus Telephone Co., 
Delphos Home Telephone Co., Deshler 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co., Ottawa; Frazeys- 
burg Home Telephone Co., Green Spring 
Telephone & Electric Co., Jennings Tele- 
phone Co., Spencerville. 

Kinsman Mutual Telephone Co., Le- 
moyne Telephone Co., Lima Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Lyons Mutual Telephone 
Co., Metamora-Richfield Telephone Co., 
Napoleon Telephone Co., Northeast Ohio 
Telephone Co., Orangeville; Northwest- 
ern Telephone Co., Defiance; Northwest- 
ern Ohio Telephone Co., Wauseon; Oil 
Belt Telephone Co., Cygnet. 

Palmyra Telephone Co., Diamond; Peo- 
ple’s Telephone Co., McConnellsville ; Rush 
Creek Telephone Co., Junction City; Scott 
Home Telephone Co., Shelby Telephone 
Co., Swanton Home Telephone Co., South- 
eastern Ohio Telephone Co., Glouster; 
Van Wert Home Telephone Co., Waynes- 
field Telephone & Telegraph Co., Webster 
Telephone Co., Luckey; and Windham 
Electric Co. 

Stockholders have until December 29 
to ratify the proposed merger and the 
transaction is to be completed by next 
March 5. 
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Argues for Monopoly of Radio, Wires, Cable 


Prepared Statement by Owen D. Young, Chairman of Board of RCA and 
General Electric to Senate Interstate Commerce Commission at Hearing on 
Communications Commission Bill—Domestic and International Communications 


There is a great need for a definite pol- 
icy with regard to our communications. I 
am deeply interested in it; first, as a citizen 
of the United States, interested like all 
other citizens; second, as chairman of the 
General Electric Co., because that company, 
like all other business concerns, is depen- 
dent for the carrying on and extension 
of its business, on communications; and 
third, as chairman of the Radio corpo- 
ration, interested in the communications 
business, because no business is sound un- 
less the service which it is rendering is the 
best the art permits—unless it is widely 
used and the rates are fair. 

Large volume, with earnings enough to 
pay adequate wages, and profits enough to 
give an option on capital, is the slogan of 
modern American business. Any business 
which is not on that basis is not sound. 

The best communications at lowest pos- 
sible cost — that is our target. Wires 
and cables and radio, telephones and tele- 
graph instruments, companies and organiza- 
tions are only instrumentalities which we 
consider as means to the end we seek. 
Their investigation is not an end in itself; 
it is only an incident in the pursuit of our 
main inquiry. 

Communications between human beings 
principally are carried on by speech or 
writing; that is to say, by voice or record. 
So I like to think of them, for purposes 
of classification, as voice communications 
and record communications. We are con- 
cerned with both kinds of communications 
here, only when the element of distance be- 
tween the communicants enters into the 
situation. So long as I speak and you hear, 
there is no need for an intervening instru- 
ment. 

Intervening Instrument a Problem. 

Our communications present no prob- 
lem here. So fong as I can write a mes- 
Sage to any one of you and hand it to 
you, it is no part of our problem here. 
So long, indeed, as I can write a message 
and the original piece of paper is delivered 
to you by messenger or mail, it is not part 
of our problem here. We are concerned 
with communications which require an in- 
tervening instrument in order that they 
may be had at all. 

It is the use and control of those instru- 
ments with which we are primarily con- 
cerned. 

How can we get the best instruments to- 
day? How can we get them tomorrow? 
How can we get them most widely distrib- 


uted and conveniently located? How can 
Wwe get them at least cost? How can we 
get the service of these instruments 


organized so that it will be the best for , 


the whole people? That is our problem. 

At the threshold of this inquiry is the 
question of whether such instrumentalities 
should be owned and developed—for we 
must never forget development—and oper- 
ated by the government or by private con- 
cerns. The communication service is a 
service to the public, and therefore there 
is no reason in principle why it should 
not be owned and operated by the govern- 
ment, if that be the best way in which to 
get the most satisfactory communication 
service at the lowest cost. 

That is to say, it is a public service busi- 
ness as distinguished from a purely private 
business. Our whole approach to the sub- 
ject must be with that in mind. 

I take it that the policy of the country 
is pretty well settled at present, and that 
the great preponderance of public opinion 
supports it—that we are not to put the 
government into any business, even a pub- 
lic service business, where such service can 
be rendered effectively and cheaply by pri- 
vate concerns under government regulation. 

Our present communications services are 
being rendered by private concerns, under 
gavernment regulation to a greater or less 
degree. I take it there is no thought of 
turning them over to the government, cer- 
tainly at this time. 

One who has had considerable experi- 
ence with telephone systems all over the 
world, as I have, cannot fail to note the 
superiority of the telephone service in this 
country, administered by a private concern, 
over the telephone service in other coun- 
tries, which are government-owned and 
operated. 

I, for one, do not believe the time has 
come to turn our communications services 
over to the government; and, inasmuch 
as there is no large public sentiment de- 
manding it, I assume that that question is 
rot vital to the consideration of this com- 
mittee at this time. 

Therefore I will leave it and proceed to 
the consideration of how we can get the 
best communications at the 
through private concerns. 

Now let us look at our history again. 
Our communications by voice—that. is, 
telephony—have been developed and are 
carried on by a company which is prac- 
tically a monopoly under government regu- 
lation. Our communiraiions by record— 
that is, telegraphy, as we know it—have 
been carried on by competitive companies, 
and on the whole with a minimum of gov- 
ernment regulation. 

It is natural to ask ourselves which of 
these two methods has produced the most 
satisfactory results. In order to measure 
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least cost 





them, we have to take account of the 
difficulties which had to be faced in the 
two kinds of communications. In a word, 
was one an easier job than the other? 

Well, if we put ourselves back a hun- 
dred years, when neither existed, and some- 
one should ask us which would be easier 
to do, transmission by record or transmis- 
sion by human voice, by the use of electric 
current, we probably would have said: You 
could not do either, but if you can, it will 
be the record and not the voice which is 
transmitted. 

As a matter of fact, the history of the 
development shows that the record was 
transmitted first, and that transmission of 
the voice came some 40 years later. Look- 
ing backward at the art, I think we must 
agree that the difficulties which have been 
overcome in the transmission of the voice 
have been much greater than the difficul- 
ties in the transmission of the record. 
Language Barrier to Communications. 

That is to say, there has been not only 
much more rapid development, but much 
greater development in the art of telephony 
than telegraphy. Much more effort and 
much more money have been put into re- 
search in telephony than in telegraphy. 

What are the results? One can call 
from his desk or from his bedside almost 
any person in the United States, and in an 


' amazingly short time carry on a perfect 


conversation with him. Indeed, one may 
call almost anybody in this Northern 
Hemisphere, or in the principal countries 
of Europe, and carry on a conversation, 
provided he can understand. It is lan- 
guage, not facilities, which is the barrier 
to such communication. 

When one thinks of the convenience, 
speed, and vast distances over which com- 
munication by voice may be carried on, es- 
pecially in this country, one must accept 
it as among the greatest, and perhaps the 
greatest, of human achievements in a 
great age. 

It is no mere chance that the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. is the 
largest concern in the United States, both 
in investment, in stockholders and, I be- 
leve, in employes. It is a reflection of 
public response to its service. 

I pay this tribute to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., not because I 
have any interest in it, direct or indirect, 
nor have any of the companies with which 
I am associated. 

As a matter of fact, the General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse companies feel that 
in power and light they have made great 
developments. They would wish to stand 
first, and perhaps claim that position in 
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the service of the people. I say what I 
do about telephony under these circum- 
stances because I am talking about commu- 
nications and because I wish to acknowl- 
edge publicly the great service which has 
been rendered. 

Telegraphy Highly Competitive. 

If I want to send a communication by 
record—that is, a telegram—either from 
my office desk or from my bed, difficulties 
arise. I not only have to write my mes- 
sage, but I have to get it somewhere to 
a receiving telegraph office. It may be 
close, or it may be miles away. Messen- 
ger boys may be available or not. And 
when my message reaches the city in 
which the person lives to whom it is ad- 
dressed, there is again the problem of 
delivery. 

Meantime the speed of transmission has 
been none too great, compared with tele- 
phone service, and delays in these days 
are expensive. Would it not be highly 
satisfying if one could write his message 
on a special pad at his desk or his bed- 
side, and have it quickly transmitted in 
facsimile or otherwise on a receiving pad 
in the office or house of the person to 
whom it was addressed? 

If this could be done as promptly as 
we ‘get telephone service, and could be 
done cheaply enough to be within the reach 
of all, then I should say our communica- 
tions by record were keeping pace with 
our communications by voice. That they 
have not done so, I think must be admitted. 

Again I say this, although the Radio 
corporation with which I am connected as 
chairman, is engaged in the telegraph 
business through the air, and, from my 
point of view, it, as well as the other com- 
panies, is not rendering a satisfactory ser- 
vice because there is not money enough 
and energy enough spent on research. Why 
not? 

Well, I think it is in part because in 
telegraphy the business is highly competi- 
tive. So much energy and money have 
to be spent in getting the message today 
that it is difficult to divert money and en- 
ergy to the problem of getting messages 
five years from today. 

We must remember this research busi- 
ness is a matter of long-range planning, 
and large and highly speculative expendi- 
ture. It is developing rapidly, however, 
even in the competitive field; and I be- 
lieve we will have more of it in teleg- 
raphy, even if we leave our companies 
competitive, than we have had in the past. 
I doubt, however, whether we will have 
as much or as rapid development as if all 
our telegraph services could be put in one 
company under adequate and effective gov- 
erning regulation. 

Duplication of Costs Highly Expensive. 

As a matter of fact, getting regulation 
of rate and service by competition in the 
public service field has not been satisfac- 
tory in.this country or elsewhere, and it 
has largely disappeared. Our own telegraph 
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services are about the only one left in the 
world which continue that expensive and 
archaic method. 

When we think that in order to estab- 
lish two competitive telegraph systems, 
we must duplicate poles and wires over- 
land and cables under sea, we must dupli- 
cate offices, equipment, and personnel 
from messenger boys to president, it is ob- 
vious that both the capital cost and the 
labor cost are vastly more than it would be 
were such duplication avoided. 

Even granted that competition develops 
more effective management—and I think 
there is something to be said for that view 
—it is hopeless, under such circumstances, 
to expect the savings of management to be 
enough to offset such tremendous waste as 
results from duplication. 

If, now, we are to add the duplicate ser- 
vices not only of one radio concern, but 
two or more, to the wire services which 
exist in telegraphy, and we establish four 
sets of offices and personnel, the competi- 
tion will inevitably become ruinous, wages 
will be inadequate, capital will be lost, and 
ultimately services will be demoralized, all 
to the disadvantage of the people who 
really want the best communications at the 
lowest cost. 

Under the competitive system our bill 
for communications, viewed from the 
standpoint of society, is bound to be disas- 
trously. large. Therefore both on the 
ground of quality of service, on the ground 
of research and development for service, 
and on the ground of ultimate cost to the 
community of service, I am forced to the 
conclusion that a single company, under 
adequate government regulation, can do 
our record communications service better 
and more cheaply than under the competi- 
tive system. 

Radio and Cables Supplemental. 

You will notice that I have not yet said 
anything about wires or cables or radio. I 
have not done so because I do not believe 
that the people of the United States have 
any interest in the question of agency 
which is used for their communications. 
What they want are adequate, cheap and 
reliable communications both by voice and 
record. 

It is quite immaterial whether the trans- 
mission is by wires, above ground or below, 
by air or ether or crust of the earth. All 
these instrumentalities should be available 
and will be used by the company which has 
our public service to perform in carrying 
on record communications. 


That company will use the best and 
cheapest instrument. One need have no 
fear about that; the whole history of our 
public service shows that much, at least. 
Engineers and managers of government- 
regulated monopolies have left no stone 
unturned to secure the lowest costs for 
services, if for no other reason than that 
they wish to keep ahead of the regulating 
authorities, and so insure or increase 
their returns. 
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So I think, not only that the telephone 
company should have wires and cables and 
radio available as instruments of public 
service, but that the record communication 
company which I visualize should similarly 
have such instrumentalities available for its 
service in order that the best may be used. 

As a matter of fact, they supplement 
and insure each other. The break in half 
the cables in the Atlantic due to the recent 
earthquake demanded increased use of the 
facilities of the air to carry communi- 
cations. Similarly atmospheric disturbances 
frequently interrupt or slow down radio, 
and cables should be available. 

When sleet storms and tornadoes break 
our wires, the air should be opened to 
carry messages. These instrumentalities 
supplement each other and should be, at 
some time in their development, so used. 

I may say here, that although I believe 
in the unification of the telegraph services 
in one company under government control, 
I do not believe in the unification of the 
telephone and telegraph services in one 
company under the present development of 
the art. 

National Interest Held to Be Involved. 

Whether or not what I have said is true 
regarding unification of the domestic tele- 
graph service of the country, I am sure it 
is true in the field of international tele- 
graph services. There, from the stand- 
point of national interest, a monopoly, 
either regulated by the government or 
owned by the government, is a necessity, 
and a necessity now. 

If you have any hesitation about unifying 
our external communications in the hands 
of a private company under government 
control, then I beg of you, in the national 
interest, to unify them under government 
ownership in order that America may not 
be left, in the external communication 
field, subject to the dictation and control 
of foreign companies or governments. 

At the time of the Treaty of Versailles, 
I have been told, the three things which 
all governments regarded as important for 
national protection and prestige were the 
control of (1) international transportation, 
(2) international communication, and (3) 
petroleum. 

In international transportation I am told 
that America is not on a parity in mer- 
chant shipping with other countries, but | 
congratulate the Congress on the policy 
which it has adopted of encouraging Amer- 
ican shipping. In the matter of petro- 
leum, nature has given us a vast supply, 
but I confess to a feeling, without know- 
ing much about the subject, that we are 
careless and wasteful of this great re- 
source, and unless we take it sensibly in 
hand our sons will suffer for our pro- 
digality. We need not deny ourselves the 
full use of the resource—we only need to 
prevent waste from a national point of 
view. 

In the field of international communica- 
tions Great Britain had developed, prior to 
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December 21, 1929. 


the war, as the binding cords of her great 
dominions, a cable system which was and 
is predominant. It was with this in mind 
that President Wilson asked for the con- 
servation of our American rights and re- 
sources in the radio field, and made an ap- 
peal to Americans having such rights not 
to part with them, but to use them in 
establishing an international communication 
system for the United States. 

It was in response to that appeal that the 
Radio Corp. of America was organized; 
and I assumed the responsibility, perhaps 
more than any other individual, of mo- 
bilizing our national radio resources in 
order that we might become an important 
factor in international communications. 

In the field of international communica- 
tions Great Britain has not only permitted 
but compelled such unification. France 
has done the same. Germany is in the 
process of doing it. Italy has unified con- 
trol. Japan has both services unified un- 
der government control.’ How can our 
competitive companies in America—three 
of them or more—meet, from the stand- 
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point of national interest, these consoli- 
dated units in other countries? 

Any one of our three companies, to save 
itself from ruin in the international field, 
may be obliged to accept such terms as 
the unified interests may dictate to us. This 
may affect not only rates of service, but 
character of service. It may indeed affect 
quality of service. 

I beg of you not to put the communica- 
tion services of the United States, which 
are essential to the development and exten- 
sion of our business in times of peace and 
always essential to the national defense, in 
a position where others may dictate to us 
here and we are powerless to protect our- 
selves. It was with this in mind as a first 
step, that I was instrumental in arranging 
for unification of the radio telegraph ser- 
vices with those of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp., if and when 
the laws of the United States permit. I 
should like to see a similar arrangement 
made between the International company 
and the Western Union, so that Congress 
may know that the moment enabling acts 
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are passed unification of these services 
could be had, under the control of the 
government of the United States. 

If Congress does not pass the necessary 
enabling acts, it must take the responsibil- 
ity of weakening, perhaps irretrievably, the 
position of the United States in the field 
of international communications. Parity 
is important to the United States in more 
fields than warships—in none more so than 
communications. 

You will note that whenever I have 
spoken about unifying communication ser- 
vices, either in the domestic or in the inter- 
national field, I have always attached to it 
the proviso that adequate regulation and 
control shall be put in the government of 
such services and the rates to be charged 
therefor. I have no doubt that effective 
regulations can be established, fair alike 
to the people rendering the services and 
to the people served. In fact, I may say 
that we must learn how to regulate ade- 
quately our public service in private hands, 
or there will be no alternative but the gov- 
ernment ownership of such services. 


A.T. @T. President Speaks on Prosperity 


In Address at 25th Anniversary Celebration of Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, President Walter S. Gifford of A. T. & T. Co. Discusses American 
Business Development and Indicates Future Trend—Telephone Practices Cited 


At a dinner in Chicago on December 12, 
commemorating the 25th anniversary of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., delivered 
the address of the evening. The dinner, 
attended by about 1,000 of Chicago repre- 
sentative business men, was held at the 
Palmer House. 


Among the guests seated at the speakers’ 
table were Joseph B. Eastman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and_ the 
presidents of the Bell associate companies 
in the Middle West. Those present were: 
E. F. Carter, president of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co.; Burch Foraker, president of 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Co.; Curtis 
H. Rottger, president of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co.; W. R. McGovern, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Telephone Co.; W. 
B. T. Belt, president of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; E. D. Nims, president 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.; 
and Bernard E. Sunny, chairman of the 
board, and W. R. Abbott,- president of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; also Wm. P. 
Sidley, vice-president of the Western 
Electric Co. 


Mr. Gifford spoke on the subject “Pros- 
perity” and his address was broadcast over 
the Columbia chain. 

Business has made impressive advance 
in applying to manufacture the secrets 
Wrested by science from nature, he said. 
But its next step must be to eliminate the 

















“Continued Improvement in the Standard 
of Living and in the General Welfare of 
This Country,” Declared Mr. Gifford, “Is as 

Inevitable as the Tides of the Ocean.’’ 
unemployment due to the very rapidity of 
our industrial progress. Big business must 
adjust itself to democracy and enter the 
field of human relations. 

Expounding the philosophy of American 
civilization, he said the high standard of 
living and well being for every one are 
as much a part of democracy as are poli- 


tics and universal education. That was the 
keynote of a thesis in which he dwelt upon 
developments in science, natural resources, 
human relations, the character of Ameri- 
ca’s man power and its organizing ability 
and imagination. 

Advance Is Inevitable. 


“Unless the temper and genius of our 
people are suddenly changed,” Mr. Gifford 
stated, “unless their perceptions and aspira- 
tions are suddenly dulled, continued im- 
provement in the standard of living and in 
the general welfare of this country is as 
inevitable-as the tides of the ocean.” 

Foreign critics and domestic intelligentsia 
who delight to picture America as a land 
of dollar-chasers and a nation of machine 
tenders in a mechanical age and to sketch 
Uncle Sam as Uncle Shylock standing un- 
der three golden balls, were deprecated by 
Mr. Gifford. 

“So far as I am aware,” he said, “there 
is no organic law which has _ prevented 
other nations from making the same rate 
of industrial progress as has the United 
States. 

“Many of our foreign friends and some 
of those in academic circles within our bor- 
ders are openly critical of certain elements 
involved in our industrial development. 
called a mechanized 
nation, the implication being we are be- 
coming a people of machine tenders—mere 
automatons—whose individualities are sub- 

(Continued on page 24.) 


This is sometimes 
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““qc ello! Hello, everybody! This is S. Claus, 
Holiiay Wire Chief for the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company. Just 

called to tell pou how happy we are when we 

think ober our pleasant associations of the past 
pear... . “@Ghat’s that? Fine! Thanks! 

And may we, too, sincerely wish for you a most 

happy holiday season ... . “Des, that’s right, 

and twe’re planning to do our share toward making 

1930 one of the best numbers pou ever called... 

“Thank vou! Thank vou ever so much! 

“@oodbye and good luck!” 





Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 


Chicago, Hlinois 


When writing to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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(Continued from page 21.) 
merged under the passion for standardiza- 
tion. 

Best Workmen in World. 

“Such a conception is distorted in the 
extreme. Nowhere in the world is there 
a more progressive and more skilled body 
of workers than in this country. Nowhere 
in the world does the worker need to be 
more alert and observing. Nowhere does 
he have as much opportunity for material 
advancement, for mental development, for 
recreation and bodily exercise. 

So far as the comforts of life are con- 
cerned, perhaps nowhere in the world is 
there less standardization than here. 

It is, of course, true that large scale 
industrial operations have demanded the 
output of large volumes of products which 
are uniform in character. But limitations 
upon styles and varieties have been no 
more than those dictated by common sense. 

1 am not prepared to concede that the 
consumer in this country has a more re- 
stricted choice as to what he buys—whether 
it be a motor car or a pair of shoes—than 
the corresponding consumer in any other 
country. 

Worship of the almighty dollar as an 
end in itself is distinctly on the decline, if 
it ever widely existed. Already mere money 
making on the part of the individual is re- 
ceiving less and less recognition as a meas- 
ure of success in life. 

Already the approbation of business is 
turning more and more toward those lead- 
ers who are wise and constructive rather 
than ruthless and greedy opportunists, who 
seek to build fortunes without regard to 
the ultimate consequences affecting the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Indeed, it is this changing tendency in 
sentiment which inspires me with absolute 
faith that our progress in the future will 
be even more brilliant than in the past.” 

Mr. Gifford pointed out that it is becom- 
ing more and more generally recognized 
that business has a distinct responsibility 
in providing that the economic readjust- 
ments demanded by industrial progress be 
effected with the greatest possible ease. 
Readjustment should not be allowed to gen- 
erate maladjustment. 

With the increased understanding of the 
problem of readjustment that has been 
developed in recent years and the further 
increases to come, he held there is “a sound 
basis for hope that our stumbling in the 
future will be more infrequent and less 
important.” 

“There is an increasing disposition on 
the part of the public to expect industry to 
make transitions as easy on the individuals 
concerned as possible, as well as to im- 
prove the processes of industry as a whole, 
and business accepts this responsibility,” 
he said. 

“Readjustment is the price of progress. 
Of course, with a civilization which in- 
volves intricate machinery and inter-de- 
pendent relationships, the result of given 
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tendencies is not always obvious until too 
late to prevent some temporary hardships 
on the part of small groups of our popu- 
lation. By and large, however, the hazards 
of readjustment are avoidable. Such stum- 
bling as we may witness along the road 
will be due not to acts of God but to the 
failure of man.” 

The telephone industry was cited to 
illustrate the type of American industrial 
progress. 

“The telephone,” Mr. Gifford continued, 
“was invented by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell only slightly more than 50 years ago. 
In that short time the telephone business 
has been so organized and developed here 
that today practically anybody, anywhere, 
can talk at any time of the day or night 
with anybody anywhere else, not only in 
the United States but in Mexico, Cuba, 
Canada and most of Europe. 

“The ability to render a service of this 
magnitude rests upon a nation-wide or- 
ganization, employing over 450,000 Amer- 
ican men and women, operating physical 
properties representing an investment of 
four billions of dollars which are owned 
by more than 500,000 stockholders. 

$700,000,000 in 1930 Program. 

“The progress of the industry has been 
rapid, steady, continuous. We shall spend 
over $700,000,000 in 1930 for plant exten- 
sions, additions and betterments. 

We are still making constant improve- 
ments in scope, speed and accuracy of the 
service, and the ultimate limits of progress 
seem as far away as ever. Only a few 
days ago we inaugurated a new service, 
telephoning to ships at sea. 

Insofar as scientific knowledge is con- 
cerned, we have already conquered space 
and time so that it is possible technically 
to establish instantaneous communication 
between any two persons anywhere in the 
world, be either person or both on land, on 
sea or in the air. 

These developments in the telephone in- 
dustry have been taking place in other 
industries.” 

“Conquest of Nature.” 

“This country is engaged in a conquest 
of nature,” Mr. Gifford declared. “The 
opportunities for conquest are unlimited, 
and success is shared by all. Scientific 
developments, partly evolved by laborious 
experimentation and scientific research and 
partly ignited by the spark of inventive 
genius, are constantly increasing the use 
of the bounties of nature in making avail- 
able new products and new services which 
were not even dreamed of by the genera- 
tion of our parents. 

Full recognition of the potentialities~ of 
this cooperation with nature in which we 
are engaged is of the utmost importance, 
for the continued unrelenting prosecution 
of this kind of nature study makes for 
continued progress in the welfare and pros- 
perity of our people.” 

The recent break in the stock market 
also came in for some attention. Com- 
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menting on that situation, Mr. Gifford said: 

“Opportunistic speculation in the hope 
of quick profit, such as we have very re- 
cently witnessed, must more and more give 
way to systematic planning for the assur- 
ance of permanent gain. This is equally 
true of individuals and of business enter- 
prises. 

Planned Progress. 

“*Planned progress’ will not only facili- 
tate the anticipation of coming readjust- 
ments but will tend to minimize such tem- 
porary fluctuations in the steady rate of 
business expansions as may still occur.” 

As an example of planned progress, he 
cited the five-year programs of the Bell 
companies. 

“These programs,” he stated, “are neces- 
sarily subject to modification from time to 
time, but we have found that the practice 
of looking at least five years ahead has 
resulted in much more steady economic 
progress than otherwise could have been 
possible. Other industries, I know, have 
also been taking similar steps to plan for 
the long pull. Indeed, the growth in the 
number of large business organizations is 
playing a large part in making such plan- 
ning feasible.” 

“The sensational break in stock prices 
has recently engaged the attention of every 
one,” he continued. “While this break has 
made it clear that the future progress of 
the United States cannot be discounted in 
the market to such an extent that any one 
period should unduly profit, it is my judg- 
ment that, for those who are willing to do 
their part in producing that progress, there 
has never been a place or time which 
offered such assurances as the United 
States does at present. 

With an unusual abundance of natural 
resources ; with a genius for invention and 
widespread organization for exhaustive, 
scientific research resulting, as it does, in 
a continual conquest of nature; with a peo- 
ple ambitious to achieve, universally edu- 
cated, free from class prejudices and 
possessing unusual ability for practical 
organization; with a conception of govern- 
ment looking toward the well-being of all; 
with almost unbelievable developments in 
the way of new and more economical proc- 
esses going forward in almost every indus- 
try, with science and the best methods of 
business organization being more generally 
adopted in the conduct of agriculture, with 
an improving recognition by management 
of its wider responsibilities and a growing 
recognition on the part of business and its 
possibilities for the public good—prosperity 
is not something to be adversely affected 
for an appreciable period of time by any 
of the maladjustments which temporarily 
beset the path of our orderly progress. 

The facts speak for themselves and their 
logical results cannot and will not be al- 
tered except by a change in the character 
of the people of this country. We can, in 
my judgment, face the future with con- 
fidence.” 
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Laws of Potential Drop in Conductors 


The Total Weight of Copper and Permissible Potential Drop in an Automatic 
Exchange Power Circuit—Formulae With Actual Example of Application to 
Automatic Exchange Design—Part II. Application of Formulae in Practice 


By A. Prado, 


Engineering Sales Department, Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Lid., Liverpool, England 


There are two methods whereby ring- 
main circuit calculations may be treated. 
These are the “non-uniform” and the “uni- 
form” cross-section methods of calculation. 


“Non-Uniform” Cross-Section Method. 


The non-uniform cross-section method 
is so termed because the cross-sectional 
area of the conductors forming the various 
sections of the ring-main, is not uniform 
throughout. The sectional area is only uni- 
form for a particular section of the ring- 
main, but as we proceed around the ring, 
say along the portion BFC (Fig. 2), the 
area of the particular section is less than 
the area of the preceding one. 

We have to determine, first of all, the 
normal position of the equipotential point, 
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Fig. 2. Conditions of Investigation Con- 
cerning the “Ring Main Circuit.” 


by adjusting the currents and lengths of 
BFC and BGC (Fig. 2), so that the dif- 
ference LI;—L’]’; may be as small as 
possible. Having done this, we determine 
the potential drop aq across the ring-main 
from the formula, 


V 


PI 
+4/ 
P+ p? 


Where P=hVit+hViit+hVi+ 
+hVIn 


7 = 








and P’= U,V Tt eV Tat lsVI'st+ ...... 
+PaVI's 
Also I,>I2>I;> céaeee >In 


om f.>F.>T> 


eeeeee 


It should be noted that V is equal to 
the total permissible potential drop from 
battery to apparatus minus the drop in 
Switchgear, shunts, power board, bus-bars, 
ete, 


We next determine the potential drop in 


each section forming the ring-main, by 
substituting 1, [:, lz, Is, Is, Is, ...... , etc., 
for Js, Jn, in the general formula. 


nV In 
P 





to= IT 


Thus we have for the first section in 
BFC, starting at B, 











LVI, 
, ++ — rT 
P 

lV Ts 

for the second section, 72= «7 
r 

LV Is 

for the third section, = #7 and 


so on. 

From the relation +=V— #7, we can 
calculate the potential drop in the loop 
from point A to point B. Having de- 
termined the various potential drops, the 
sectional area of the sections forming the 
complete circuit can be calculated. Instead 
of calculating the potential drops and sec- 
tional area for all sections of the ring- 
main, we can as an alternative make use 
of corollaries 1 and 2 of Part 1. 

Thus, we determine the potential drop x:, 
in the first section of the portion BFC of 


LVI; 
P 





the ring-main from, = #7 


We next calculate the sectional area, a, 
for this section. Knowing a:, we can de- 


termine a; for the second section, by 
formula, 
I, 
a2>= a Sn On ee eee (3A) 
I; 


Having calculated az, we determine as 
for the third section, by formula 


I; 

a3 = — 

I, 

and so on, until we come to the last or nth 

section in BFC, where we calculate an 
according to formula, 


Is 


In_, 


The procedure for the portion BGC of 
the ring-main is, of course, similar to the 
foregoing. 


Qo = Gn. 
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This alternative is more simple as re- 
gards calculation, although in certain cases 
may not be quite as convenient. The reason 
will be outlined later when working out an 
example. 

The “Uniform” Cross-Section Method. 

The uniform cross-section method is so 
termed because the cross-sectional area of 
the conductors forming BFC and BGC, 
respectively, is uniform. We determine 
the normal position of the equipotential 
point by the procedure given in the non- 
uniform method. We next calculate the 





potential drop x7, across the ring-main 
from the formula, 
V 
ie = reer 
PI 
i+ oe 
LO+L'Q’ 
Where 
L=hth+h4+ enesee +n 
L’= Ut U'+ I's4+...... + I's 
Q = Lii+ lole+ IsT3+- eevcee + laJn 
and 
C= PI's+ U'sIs+ I'sI’s+- eeeees oe I'al’s 


As previously, V is equal to the total 
permissible potential drop from battery to 
apparatus minus the drop in switchgear, 
etc. From the relation, =V— x7, we 
calculate the potential drop in loop from 
point A to point B. We then calculate the 
sectional area a and a’ of BFC and BGC, 
respectively by the formula, 


kQ 
ete ai iiicin.e donee swews (7A) for BFC 
£7 
where 
6) = Lit loTa+ IsIs+ eeeres + InIn 
kQ’ 
a ee ee (8A) for BGC 
*T 
where 
Q’= VI's+ U'sT’s+- UsT's+- eeeees a V’ol’s 


The sectional area of AB is, of course, 
calculated from 
kill 


We may now proceed to work out ex- 
amples to illustrate the application of the 
foregoing methods of calculation. 

Example 1: Calculate by the “Non- 
uniform” method, the cross-sectional area 
of the conductors forming the circuit 
shown in Fig. 6. Total potential drop in 
switchgear—i. e., battery circuit-breaker, 
power board, switchgear, shunts, etc.—may 
be taken as 0.26 volt. 

Adjusting the lengths and currents in the 
ring-main, we determine the normal posi- 
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tion of the equipotential point C, making 
the difference L/,— L’I’:, as small as prac- 
ticable. Thus 205’-6” x 306 amps.= 
176’-6” « 356 amps. (nearly). To satisfy 
this condition, it will be observed that at 
the point C, 14 amps. and 4 amps. are 
drawn from BGC and BFC, respectively. 

Having established the normal position 
of the equipotential point, we calculate the 


constants P*, P”, FI and V in formula 
(1A). 

Value_of P: We _ have for BFC, 
P=hVh+hbVIit+ hVIs+...... +hVIn. 
Hence: “Seed 

Ist sectionin BFC... 55x V306—= 96.2 
2nd sectionin BFC...12 x V276= 199.5 
3rd sectionin BFC...12 «x V246= 188.5 
4th section in BFC...12 x V216= 176.5 
5th sectionin BFC...12 x V186= 163.6 
6th sectionin BFC...12 x V156= 150.0 
7th section in BFC...12 x V126= 1348 
8th section in BFC...12 x V117= 130.0 
9th section in BFC...12 x V108= 124.7 
10th sectionin BFC...12 xV 99= 119.5 
llth sectionin BFC...12 xV 90= 113.9 
12th sectionin BFC...12 xV 81= 108.0 
13th sectionin BFC...12 xV 72= 102.0 
14th section in BFC...12 xV 63= 95.3 
15th sectioninBFC...12 xV 54= 88.2 
16th sectioninBFC...12 xV 45= 805 
17th sectionin BFC...11 xV 36= 66.0 
18th sectioninBFC...9 xV 4= 18.0 
ERE ee re eee: 2155.2 
*, P=2155.2 
and P?= 2155.2°= 4,640,000. 

Value of P’: We have for BGC, 

PS=UVVTAU VTA SVT ss 
_ +foVi's 

Hence: 


5.5x V356 = 103.7 
9 x V338= 165.5 
9 xV320= 161.0 


Ist sectionin BGC... 
2nd section in BGC... 
3rd_ section in BGC... 
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4th sectionin BGC... 9 x V302= 156.3 
5th sectionin BGC... 9 x V284= 151.7 
6th sectionin BGC... 9 x V266= 1468 
7th sectionin BGC... 9 x V248= 142.0 
8th section in BGC... 9 xV230= 136.5 
9th sectionin BGC... 9 xV212= 131.0 
10th sectionin BGC... 9 x V194= 125.3 
llth sectionin BGC... 9 x V176= 119.4 
12th sectionin BGC... 9 x V158== 113.1 
13th sectionin BGC... 9 xV140= 1065 
14th sectionin BGC...9 xV122= 99.4 
15th sectionin BGC... 9 xV104= 91.7 
16th sectionin BGC...9 xV 86= 83.5 
17th sectioninBGC...9 xV 68= 742 
18th sectioninBGC...9 xV 50= 63.7 
19th sectioninBGC .9 xV 32= 509 
20th sectioninBGC...9 xV 14= 33.7 

a hn lsd. chao 2255.9 
. P’= 2255.9 
and P”’= 2255.9°= 5,080,000. 

Value of FI: 


PI = 110°x« 662 = 8,000,000. 
Value of V: Total potential drop in switch- 
gear = 0.26 volt. 

*..V=1—0.26= >" volt. 


PI 
+ 
P?4P” 
Substituting the value of P’,P”, PI and 


V in the formula, we have 
0.74 


8 
PY 
4.64 + 5.08 


Hence xp= 0.388 volt. 


Knowing #7 we can now calculate the 
potential drop in the various sections form- 
ing BFC and BGC, respectively, by for- 
mula (2A), then calculate the cross- 
sectional area of the various sections. 


Hence we have for BFC: 





*7= 





= 0.388 
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Fig. 6. Circuits Used in Examples of Calculation of Cross-Sectional Area of Conductors. 
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ln V In 
Section. cot 
- 

0.388 x 96.2 
1a=—_— 0.0173 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 199.5 
2n= = 0.0359 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 188.5 
3 a= = 0.0339 
2,155.2 
0.388 x 176.5 
Be ees = 09318 
2,155.2 
0.388 x 163.6 
5 #3. = ——————_ — 0.02945 
2,155.2 

0.388 « 150 
6 +e = —— = 0.0270 
2,155.2 
0.388 x 134.8 
[' n=... | OOS 
2,155.2 
0.388 x 130 
8 #., =—— = 0.0234 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 124.7 
9 x =—————— — 0.02248 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 119.5 
10 #16 = ———__ = 0.0215 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 113.9 
11 a = ————- = 00205 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 108 
12 «s= =—0.01945 
2,155.2 
0.388 « 102 
13 #:3= = 0.01837 
2,155.2 
0.388 «x 95.3 
14 #4n=> ————_ = 0.01715 
2,155. 
0.388 « 88.2 
15 #s= = 0.01586 
2,155.2 
0.388 x 80.5 
16 #*.= = 0.0145 
2,155. 
0.388 x 66 
17 411 = = 0.01187 
2,155. 
0.388 « 18 
18 #:= —— = 0.00324 
2,155.2 
Ea em ey. = 0.38792 








We now come to the loop circuit, AB. 
The potential drop in loop from point A 
to point B is, x = .74— 388 = 352 volt. 

Sectional area of conductor forming 


0.00000831 « 110 x 662 
loop = = 1.716 
0.352 





square inches. 

We can, as an alternative, make use of 
corollaries 1 and 2 (formulae 3A to 5A) 
for the calculation of the cross-sectional 
area of the various sections forming BFC 
and BGC. 

Thus considering BFC, we determine 
the potential drop and sectional area of the 
first section. These we have already 
worked out to be 0.0173 volt and 0.808 
square inch respectively. 

Hence we have, 2nd section in BFC— 


Th 


aa— Ah = 
I; 


en 





AB. 
t A 
volt. 
ning 


|.716 


e of 
5A) 
ional 


BFC 


mine 
f the 
-eady 
0.808 
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December 21, 1929. 


00000831 x In Jn 



























































au= sq. in 
Xn 
0.00000831 x 5.5x 306 
ae = 0.808 
0.0173 
0.00000831 x 12 x 276 
a = — 0.766 
0.0359 
0.00000831 x 12 x 246 
a: = = 0.723 
0.0339 
0.00000831 x 12 x 216 
a= = 0.677 
0.0318 
0.00000831 x 12 x 186 
a = = 0.627 
0.02945 
0.00000831 «x 12 x 156 
ae — — 0.576 
0.0270 
0.00000831 «x 12 x 126 
eo = = 0.5175 
0.02425 
0.00000831 «x 12 x 117 
— — 0.4975 
0.0234 
0.00000831 x 12 x 108 
a® = = 0.479 
0.02248 
0.00000831 x 12 x 99 
a = 0.4585 
0.0215 
0.00000831 x 12 x 90 
au = = 0.437 
0.0205 
0.00000831 x 12 x 81 
a1, = = 0.415 
0.01945 
0.00000831 x 12 x 72 
a3 = = 0.390 
0.01837 
0.00000831 x 12 x 63 
au = = 0.366 
0.01715 
0.00000831 x 12 x 54 
a3 = = 0.339 
0.01586 
0.00000831 x 12 x 45 
die = = 0.309 
0.0145 
0.00000831 x 11 x 36 
an = = 0.277 
0.01187 
0.00000831x 9 x 4 
ais = = 0.0922 
0.00324 





276 
a= .808 — = 0.766 square inch 
306 


3rd section in BFC— 


Is 
as= C2 — 
I 


f 246 
- ds= 0.766 — = 0.723 square inch 
276 


4th section in BFC— 


I. 
ays As oun 
Is 


216 
acs: 423 — = 0.677 square inch 
246 


and so on until we get to the last section in 
BFC. 

The procedure for the portion BGC of 
the ring-main is, of course, similar to the 
foregoing. 
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We have for BGC: 











I'n Vv I's 
Section. xo rT . 
0.388 x 103.7 
1 «3 ———- — 0.01786 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 165.5 
2 «3= = 0.0285 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 161 
3 le ee nenne = 0077 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 156.3 
4 #.=———_— 0.0269 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 151.7 
§ so — 0.0261 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 146.8 
6 «= — 0.02525 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 142 
9 x's = — 0.02441 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 136.5 
8 «’.=—— — 0.02348 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 131 
9 (9 eS ries 2 OOP7S9 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 125.3 
10) x’ ——————_ = 0.02153 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 119.4 
11 Zs= SE 0.02053 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 113.1 
12 2's ————_ = 0.01945 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 106.5 
130 x's ————_———- = 0.01832 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 99.4 
14. x#’.= ———_——__ = 00171 
2,255.9 
0.388 x 91.7 
15) #’s= = 0.01578 
2,255.9 
0.388 « 83 
16 2x6 = 0.01436 
2,255. 
0.388 «x 74.2 
17 2'x= = 0.01275 
255.9 
0.388 x 63.7 
18 2's = 0.01095 
2,255.9 
0.388 «x 50.9 
19) 4’ = 0.00876 
2,25 
0.388 x 33.7 
20 « = 0.00580 
2,255.9 
, eee = 0.38805 
To simplify construction, it may be 


necessary to make several sections uniform 
in cross-sectional area. In order to insure 
that this may be effected efficiently, it is 
essential that the potential drop in the vari- 
ous sections should be known. It is for 
this reason that the alternative calculation 
just outlined is not quite so convenient as 
the potential drops would have to be 
worked out from the sectional areas. 

Let us consider the portion BFC, and 
arrange for every three sections to be uni- 
form in cross-sectional area. The cross- 
sectional area of the conductor forming 
any number of sections can be obtained by 
an application of formula (7A), modified 


, — 
a 2» 

































































27 
0.00000831 x I’ax I's 
a’s= sq. ins. 
x'n 
0.00000831 x 5.5x 356 
o.= = 0.910 
0.01786 
0.00000831 x 9 x 338 
a'3= = 0.887 
0.0285 
0.00000831 x 9 x 320 
a3;= = 0.863 
0.0277 
0.00000831 x 9 x 302 
a.~= = 0.840 
0.0269 
0.00000831 x 9 x 284 
a's= = 0.813 
0.0261 
0.00000831 x 9 x 266 
a’. = 0.7875 
0.02525 
0.00000831 x 9 x 248 
a’, — = 0.76 
0.02441 
0.00000831 x 9 x 230 
as = 0.733 
0.02348 
0.00000831 x 9 x 212 
a’s — = 0.704 
0.02252 
0.00000831 x 9 x 194 
= 0.673 
0.02153 
0.00000831 x 9 x 176 
en = 0.641 
0.02053 
0.00000831 x 9 x 158 
O's = 0.6075 
0.01945 
0.00000831 x 9 x 140 
a’ 3 = 0.571 
0.01832 
0.00000831 x 9 x 122 
0’ u= = 0.533 
0.0171 
0.00000831 x 9 ~x 104 
a’ »= = 0.492 
0.01578 
0.00000831 x 9 x 86 
1 = 0.4475 
0.01436 
0.00000831 x 9 x 68 
a’ x= = 0.399 
0.01275 
0.00000831 x 9 x 50 
a's = 0.341 
0.01095 
0.00000831 x 9 x 32 
a’ = = 0.2432 
0.00876 
0.00000831 x 9 x 14 
= = 0. 1805 
0.00580 








sectional-area = 


sectional-area = 


to agree with the number of sections and 
total potential drop in these sections. 


Thus for three sections we have, 
k(hIs+ lals+ bls) 
Hit Let 4s 
For four sections, 


RTs beDat Usa al) 
tit Kat Xt 4 


And for n sections, 








sectional-area 


R(bTs+ lalat blest ...... +1s]n) 





Hat Het H+ ...... + #0 


which, of course is the original formula 
(7A). 
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The value of k in the foregoing formulae is 0,00000831. 


we have for: 


Sections 1, 2, 3: 


0.00000831 ( 5.5 306+ 12 x 276 + 12 x 246) 


TELEPHONY 


Hence, considering BFC, 


= 0.757 sq. in. 





as = 


0.0173 + 0.0359 + 0.0339 


Sections 4, 5, 6: 


0.00000831 (12 x 216 + 12 x 186+ 12 x 156) 


= 0.630 sq. in. 





ao = 


0.0318 + 0.0294 + 0.0270 


Sections 7, 8, 9: 


0.00000831 (12 x 126+ 12 x 117+ 12 x 108) 


= 0.500 sq. in. 





aor = 


0.0242 + 0.0234 + 0.0224 


Sections 10, 11, 12: 


0.00000831 (12 «x 99 +12x« 90+412x 81) 





ayo-12 = 


= 0.438 sq. in. 


0.0215 + 0.0205 + 0.0194 


Sections 13, 14, 15: 


0.00000831 (12 x 72+12x 63+12x 54) 


= 0.368 sq. in. 





au = 


0.0183 + 0.0171 + 0.0158 


Sections 16, 17, 18: 


0.00000831 (12 x 45+11x 36+ 9x 4) 





Qie-18 — 


= 0.273 sq. in. 


0.0145 + 0.0118 + 0.00324 
Let us now consider the portion BGC, and arrange for every four sections to be 


uniform in cross-sectional area. 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4: 


0,00000831 (5.5 x 356 +9 x 338 +9 x 32049 x 302) 





Qi-4 = 


Sections 5, 6, ’ 8 





ds-8 = 


Sections 9, 10, 11, 12: 





12 = 


Sections 13, 14, 15, 16: 





a3-16 = 


Sections 17, 18, 19, 20: 


— 0.871 sq. in. 
0.0178 + 0.0285 +0.0277 + 0.0269 
00000831 (9 x 284+9 x 266+9 x 24849 x 230) 
= 0.776 sq. in. 
0.0261 + 0.0252 «0.0244 + 0.0234 - 
0. 831 (9 «212+ 9 x 19449 x 176+9 x 158) 
— 0.658 sq. in. 
0.0225 + 0.0215 +0.0205 + 0.0194 
0,00000831 (9 x 140+4+9 x 1224+9 x 104+9 x 86) 
= 0.516 sq. in. 
0.0183 + 0.0171 + 0.0157 + 0.0143 
0,00000831 (9 x 68+9x 504+9x 32+9~x 14) 
= 0.322 sq. in. 





au-2 = 


0.0127 + 0.0109 + 0.0087 + 0.0058 


Example 2: Calculate by the “uniform” 
method, the cross-sectional area of the con- 
ductors forming the circuit shown in Fig. 
6A. Total potential drop in switchgear, 
i. e€., main battery fuse, power board switch- 
gear, shunts, etc., may be taken as 0.325 
volt. 

Equipotential point: To determine the 
normal position of this point, we proceed 
as in example 1. Thus 93’-6”x 101 amps. 
= 68-6” 137 amps. (nearly). 

Having established the normal position 
of the equipotential point we calculate the 
constants QL, Q’L’, FI and V in formula 
(6A). 

Value of OL for BFC: 


OQ — Lat lela+ IsIs+ seeees a loJn 

L ae L+ poo Is+ seeees + In 

Hence: Q L 
Ist sectionin BFC. 4.5x101=> 454.5 4.5 
2nd sectioninBFC.10 x 87= 870 10 
3rd_sectioninBFC.10 x 78= 780 10 
4th sectioninBFC.10 x 69= 690 10 
5th sectionin BFC.10 x 60= 600 10 
6th sectionin BFC.10 x 51= 510 10 
7th sectionin BFC.10 «x 42= 420 10 
8th sectionin BFC. 8 x 33> 264 8 
Sh sectionin BFC. 4 x 26= 104 4 
10th sectionin BFC.9 x 20= 180 9 





llth sectioninBFC. 8 x 12= 9 8 


| Re, ee eee rere =4,968.5 93.5 
Hence QOL = 4968.5 « 93.5 = 464000. 
Value of Q’L’, for BGC: 


C'= UuT's+ UD’ s+l'sI’s+ eeeeee + l’sI’s 

L’= 34+ V+ I's + ceoeees oe I's 

Hence: Q’ F 
Ist sectioninBGC..4.5x137= 616.5 4.5 
2nd sectionin BGC..8 132=1,056 8 
3rd_ sectionin BGC..8 x114= 912 8 
4th sectioninBGC..8 x 96= 768 8 
5th sectioninBGC..8 x 78= 624 8 
6th sectioninBGC..8 x 60= 480 8 
7th sectioninBGC..8 x 42= 336 8 
8th sectioninBGC..8 x 24= 192 8 
Sh sectioninBGC..8 x 6= 48 8 

OE | 6 ccth Cbksanededesbiicdka’ 5,032.5 68.5 


Hence Q’L’= 5,032.5 x 68.5 = 345,000. 
Value of IJ: 
FI = 82?x« 238 = 1,600,000. 


Value of V: 
V=1 volt —0.325 volt = 0.675. 
V 
T= 





: / FI 
, LO+L'Q’ 
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Substituting the value of LQ, L’Q’, FI 
and V in the formula we have 


675 
= 0.281 


1.6 
1+4/ port ea 
464 + .345 


Hence #7 = 0.281 volt. 

Knowing #7 we can now calculate the 
sectional area of BFC and BGC, respect- 
ively, by formulae (7A) and (8A). For 





LT = 








0.00000831 O 
BFC we have a=———————_-. 
*T 
0.00000831 x 4,968.5 
Hence a= = 0.1468 
0.281 
sq. in. 
0.00000831 Q’ 
For BGC we have a’=———_-. 
*T 
0.00000831 x 5,032.5 
Hence a’= = 0.1488 
0.281 
sq. in. 


Loop circuit AB: Potential drop in loop 
from point A to point B is, 
x = 0.675 — 0.281 = 0.394 volt. 
Sectional area of conductor forming loop, 
0.00000831 x 82 x 238 


= = 0.412 sq. in. 
0.394 


(To be concluded.) 





Congress Extends Life of Radio 
Commission Indefinitely. 
Both the Senate and the House on De- 
cember 16, passed bills to extend the life 
of the Federal Radio Commission indefi- 

nitely. 

The measures were similar, but the Dill 
bill, passed by the Senate, provides for 
the appointment by the commission of a 
chief engineer at an annual salary of $10,- 
000 a year and for two assistants at sal- 
aries of $7,500. In consequence, the meas- 
ure must go to conference for an adjust- 
ment of these differences. 

The effect of the legislation is to estab- 
lish as a permanent policy the regulation 
of radio by an independent commission of 
five members rather than by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The original legisla- 
tion of February 23, 1927, contemplated 
that the commission should be vested with 
primary jurisdiction only for a period of 
one year. Its authority was twice extended 
for periods of one year and now is made 
indefinite. The Department of Commerce 
will continue as an administrative agency 
te carry out policies of the commission. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, December 16: Copper— 
Quiet. Electrolytic, spot and future, 18c. 
Iron—Quiet, No. 2 f.o.b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $20@21; Buffalo, $17@18; Alabama, 
$12@14. Tin—Firm, spot and nearby, 
$41.75; future, $42.37. Lead—Steady. Spot, 
New York, 6.25c; East St. Louis, 6.10c. 
Zinc—Easy. East St. Louis spot and fu- 
ture, 5.65c. Antimony, $8.50. Quicksilver 
—$124.00. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Christmas Banquet of Girls’ Edu- 
cational Group of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

“We of this age of miracles, who are 
in danger of losing our sense of wonder, 
of adventure, and of appreciation of effort, 
should continue our education, which is 
nothing more than a lifelong process of 
discovery of one’s self and of one’s world, 
and a continual adjustment of one’s self 
to one’s world. You have never finished 
your education.” 


The speaker was Miss Ruth R. Hawkins, 
general secretary of the Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Y. W. C. A.; the time, the Christmas 
banquet of the Girls’ Educational Group of 
the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Fort Wayne; and the place, the banquet 
room of the Woman’s Club in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building. 

It was a delightful occasion and a fit- 
ting climax to the first year of the Girls’ 
Educational Group of the Home company. 
The spirit of the Christmas season was 


carried out in the decorations. Evergreen 
branches and holly were in_ evidence 
around the room silhouetted against a 


snow-like background. Gayly-lighted 
Christmas trees graced the table. Nearly 
100 girls heard Miss Hawkins praise the 
movement whereby groups are organized 
fer social intercourse and welfare and tell 
of the benefits derived from such organiza- 
tion. 


Just one year ago all the girl employes 
of the company attended a meeting which 
proved to be the beginning of what is 
now a group of enthusiastic girl employes 
holding monthly business and educational 
discussions, as well as social programs. 


The discussions have proved beneficial to 
all. 

Miss Cecilia Holsinger, secretary to the 
general manager, was made chairman of 
the meetings and Miss Florence Wisman, 
clerk in the accounting department, secre- 
tary. These two girls, together with 
others who are appointed monthly to assist 
in arranging the social hour following the 
meetings, deserve much credit for the suc- 
cess of the first year’s activities. 

During the past year girls representing 
the different departments of the company 
presented papers, which they 
themselves, on the following 
History of the company, 
commercial, traffic, plant and accounting 
practices, company insurance plans _ for 
employes and company budget. Discus- 
sions followed on the immediate topics, 
and girls were asked to give their views 
on the company practices. This served to 
increase the knowledge of the group mem- 
bers and instill confidence in 
their work. 


prepared 
subjects : 
commercial, toll 


them for 


In connection with these papers tours of 
inspection of the different departments are 
made, forms in use displayed, new equip- 
ment exhibited and moving pictures shown. 
All this has served to enlighten the girls 
on every phase of their company’s work, 
and has resulted in more cooperation being 
shown in daily business between the differ- 
ent departments of the company. 

The group also studied and discussed at 
each monthly meeting, excerpts of the com- 
pany’s office manual, which covers employes’ 
relations with the company, with each 
other, with subscribers and with the pub- 


lic in general. Rules and regulations as 


outlined by the company illustrated 


and instructions in 


were 
phases of business 
such as rates, letter writing and business 
English were emphasized. 

So successful has been the first year of 
the group that the girls are eagerly look- 
ing forward to activities in the new year. 
It is likely that as soon as the girls are 
acquainted with all of the different depart- 
ments of the company and the operating 
methods of each, outside speakers will be 
featured at the monthly meetings. 

Meetings are held regularly on the first 
Tuesday month. 
dinner, 


Following the 
which is served at 5:30 o'clock, 
called to order. 
Subjects are brought up by speakers who 


of every 
the business meeting is 


have received assignments and the general 
discussion follows. 

The social hour, which follows and con- 
cludes the meeting, is featured by bridge, 
pinochle and bunco games. This _ has 
served to acquaint the girls of all depart- 
ments intimately. The athletic association 
of the company contributes attractive prizes 
which are awarded to the winners of the 
table games. 

All in alJ, it has served to better ac- 
quaint all the girls with their co-employes, 
their company and its operations, and has 
caused a wholesale good feeling to exist 
around the company offices. 


“Wonder Whys” of an Observing 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray BLAIN. 

I wonder why so many of the smaller 
telephone companies still cling to the prac- 
tice of running aerial cable into all build- 
ings requiring a number of telephone lines. 
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The Girls’ Educational Group of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Fort Wayne, Ind., Celebrated Completion of Its First Year 


As An Organization with a Christmas Banquet. 
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This is especially noticeable where the 
courthouse is located in the public square 
and a long span of cable is run from one 
side of the square, usually to the attic 
of the building. The cable is, of course, 
run to’ the highest point on the building 
for the purpose of obtaining proper clear- 
ance over the street, but this is likewise 
the most difficult point to handle the dis- 
tribution from inside the building. 

This long span does everything except 
add beauty to the building, which is gen- 
erally one of the show places of the town. 
It is useful only for the most nervy 
squirrel to show off on, but it is likewise 
difficult to get a lineman to ride the span, 
unless he be a little squirrely himself. 

It is much cheaper, and generally easier, 
to feed such buildings with an under- 
ground cable. This cable can be just the 
ordinary type buried without conduit, can 
be laid in conduit or, better still, make use 
of a piece of steel armored cable. Either 
type will make a rea) job if properly in- 
stalled. 

The changing of any of these aerial 
spans to underground will stamp a tele- 
phone company as progressive and will 
usually bring favorable publicity from the 
city fathers through the local newspapers. 


Ship to Shore Telephone Service 
of the Leviathan. 

During the trip last week of the S. S. 
Leviathan from New York to England, 
more than 300 conversations were carried 
on with America, of which one-quarter 
were paid for at the rate of $21 for a 
three-minute talk. There were also calls 
from shore to ship, from as far west as 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Every message was heard on both ends 
perfectly with a single exception when 
atmospheric conditions caused a break of a 
few minutes, after which all went well. 
The average time between the passenger’s 
filing the number aboard the Leviathan 
and connection with the right party in 
America was three minutes. 

At present the service is only available 
tc America, but with the cooperation of 
the British postoffice it will be possible to 
telephone both ways within a very few 
months. The apparatus installed is ex- 
pected to provide satisfactory communi- 
cation at a distance of 1,600 miles out— 
about three days’ voyage—but although 
commercial service is only offered the first 
three days, service calls were made with 
perfect success at 2,600 miles out. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories had en- 
gineers aboard the Leviathan since last 
July experimenting in overcoming the 
great difficulties, such as interference from 
dynamos and others. 

For a long time the experimenters were 
baffled by strange crackings, which they 
finally discovered were caused by the 
rubbing of the metal joints of the ship’s 
300 stays, setting up a minute electrical 
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As [nadequate as 
Electric Lights in only One Room 


Wao would even consiacr having electne light in one room 
and oil lamps in the rest? 


It's almost as bad with only one telephone in the house. If it mngs 
when you're in some other room you have to drop whatever 
you're doing and rush to answer it. And at might —well, who 
wants to get out of a cosy bed and answer the telephone, even if 
the message is important? More telephones 1s the answer if you 
really want comfort and convemence. 

Why not? The cost is so little —about the same as your evening 
paper. And the convemence? Well, hav* your extension tele- 
phones put in, use them for a few weeks, and then try to make 
up your mind that you can get aioug withe +t them! 

You'll find our Business Offices listed in the front of your direc- 
tory. Just telephone the one that is nearest to you, ang we wild 
install as many extensions as you want, on short notice. 


® 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 











Recent Advertisement Which Utilizes An 

Effective Comparison to Promote. the 

Thought of More Telephones in the 
Homes. 


current. The problem was overcome by 
bonding the stays over the joints with 
copper wire, as electric rails are bonded, 
and grounding them through the ocean. 

Directional antenna is used, which gives 
better results and also makes for more 
privacy since a device for scrambling and 
then unscrambling a conversation to pre- 
vent listening-in is still unperfected. 
Oklahoma Subsidiary of Kansas 

Company Changes Name. 

The name of the Midland Telephone Co. 
of Oklahoma was recently changed to the 
Western Telephone Corp. of Okla. This 
company, which operates 16 exchanges, is 
the Oklahoma telephone operating branch 
of the Western, Power, Light & Power 
Co. of Salina, Kans., of which Nathan L. 


Jones is president and H. J. Clark, general ~ 


manager. This holding company also has 
telephone operating companies in Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas. 





Dog Acts as “Loud Ringing Gong” 
for Telephone Set. 

When his dog “Tommy” points his nose 
toward the telephone and barks vigorously, 
David Irvine, jeweler and watchmaker, of 
Vancouver, B. C., Can., knows that he 
must answer the telephone. The story is 
told in Telephone Talk by P. McNeish, 
special inspector of installation of the 
British Columbia Telephone Co., Van- 
couver. 

Being a little deaf, Mr. Irvine was 
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unable to hear the telephone bell distinctly, 
so he solved his problem by teaching his 
dog to bark when the telephone bell rings. 
The faithful Tommy now keeps up hi 
chorus of “bow wows” until he attract 
his master’s attention. 

Tommy, by the way, holds a first prize 
from the Terminal City Kennel Club eve- 
ning show, and Mr. Irvine says he 
wouldn’t part with him for any sum. 


uv 
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A “Wonder Why” Regarding 
Hand-Made Iron-Wire Splices. 
By N. E. Branson, 

General Superintendent, Inter-County Tele- 
phone Co., Gallatin, Mo. 


At times it seems we only creep, 
While on our jobs we all but sleep, 
And let important things go by, 

Till we awake, then wonder why. 


After reading some of the short articles 
in recent issues of TELEPHONY by Ray 
Blain and others entitled, “I Wonder 
Why,” and getting my subconscious mind 
into action—well, I just wonder why such 
important information contained in these 
articles has been dormant so long. 

I wonder why so many Independent tele- 
phone companies—and by the way, some 
of them are very large ones—still continue 
to use the old hand-made wire joints in all 
epen iron wire circuits when sleeves, 
through long and tried-out experience, 
have proved so satisfactory and cheap? 

I wonder how many of these telephone 
companies have ever used the Wheatstone 
bridge on circuits made up with hand 
joints, and noted from time to time the re- 
sistance variations; or, after obtaining an 
approximate balance of the galvanometer 
in the bridge set, notice the needle swing, 
oscillate or breathe, so to speak, due to 
the varying resistance of these hand-made 
joints. 

Yes, we can, and do, ring these old 
joints down with 90 to 100 volts of ringing 
current; but what about the feeble voice 
currents? And what is going to be our 
transmission loss? Yes, they work, but 
how well? 

Now, if it has not been possible for us 
te solder all these open-wire hand-made 
joints, I wonder why we could not use an 
iron sleeve? First clean that portion of 
*ne wire where the joint is to be made, 
ot all rust or corrosion, then slip the sleeve 
on and give it not less than three complete 
turns. After we have done that, what 
nave we? 

Here it is: A permanent connection, the 
strongest place in the wire, a neat job, 
high conductivity, satisfied patrons, and a 
job that has cost us less than three cents. 
New York Association Selects 

Annual Convention Dates. _ 
_ The Up-State Telephone Association 01 
New York will hold its next annual con- 
vention at Rochester, on May 21, 22 and 
23. The hotel for holding the meeting has 
not yet been selected. 
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Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
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Nothing But The Best 
So Strowger Service 


a the Brazilian Telephone Company decided to modernize 

system of the important and rapidly growing city of Sado Pai 
thorough survey was made of the success with which various autongs 
had met in the larger cities throughout the world. Everywhere tir 
Automatic Dial operation was in use, the story was the same — that} 
met every need efficiently .and economically, and with the highest sq 
telephone users. 


As a result, the Brazilian Telephone Company ordered 5,000 Ms 
equipment for Palmeiras office, SAo Paulo, which was cut into operat 
year. So pleasing were the results, that 7,500 more lines were (K 
installed for Central office. Now, 1,000 additional lines are being 
Palmeiras office, and 2,500 more lines for Central office — evid@e 
enthusiastic reception which has been accorded this equipment Be 
telephone company officials and the telephone using public of Sao Pa 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
STROWGER AUTOMATIC DIAL TELEPHONE AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS 
Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 


GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago American Electric Company, Inc. . . 
a : ; International Automatic Telephone Co., Led. 
InConeds . 5 SaGentons Stee and Engineering Co.,Ltd., 4 utomatic Telephone Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Lit 


In Australasia : 22s Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney The New Antwerp Telephone and aren 
Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo Werke e ° ° ° ° 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Two Views of the Strowger Automatic Dial Equipment in 
Palmeiras Office: Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 











Testimonial Dinner to Frank H. Woods 


President of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., Honored by 
Directors and Officers of Company at Dinner Attended by Prominent Nebras- 
kans and Associates in Telephone Field on Completion of 25 Years of Service 


Five hundred Nebraskans, including 
members of the supreme court, state and 
city officers, and business and professional 
men of high standing joined with the of- 
ficers and directors of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. in doing honor to 
Frank H. Woods, fourder, and president 
of the corporation for 25 years, at a din- 
ner at the Hotel Cornhusker in Lincoln 
December 11. Various speakers emphasized 
the part that Mr. Woods has played in de- 
veloping the Independent telephone industry, 
nationally as well as locally, and paid trib- 
utes to his character and worth as a citizen. 

At the tables were seated a number of men 
who had been linked with Mr. Woods in 
the national battle to establish the right 
of Independent capital to enter the field of 
telephone development and to cooperate 
with the great Bell system in furnishing 
that universal system which is the ideal of 
all men in the industry. 

J. H. Agee, genera! manager of the Lin- 
coln company, acted as toastmaster. He 
read letters of regret from Walter S. Gif- 
ford, president, and N. T. Guernsey, vice- 
president, of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph company; E. D. Nims, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Bell company ; 





Hunter L. Gary of the Gary company ; W. 
B. T. Belt, president of the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co.; W. R. Dawes, Chi- 
cago banker; John H. Wright of the 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., Jamestown, 
N. Y.; General John J. Pershing and 
others. 

Among the telephone men in attendance 
were F. B. MacKinnon, Chicago, president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Associaion; Theodore Gary, Kansas 
City, head of the Gary companies; G. W. 
Robinson, president, and George K. Gann, 
vice-president of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of St. Paul; Lester Har- 
ris, president of the American Electric Co., 
Inc.; W. F. Benoist, president of Auto- 
matic Electric Inc., of Chicago; Grant Pel- 
ton, president, Telephone Bond & Share Co., 
Chicago; Guy Reed, vice-president of the 
Harris Trust Co., Chicago; E. C. Blo- 
meyer, Wesley H. Loomis and L. E. Dur- 
ham of the Gary companies, Kansas City; 
A. A. Lowman, vice-president, W. F. 
Cozad, general manager and Frank Ran- 
dall, vice-president of the 
Bell Telephone Co., Omaha. 


Northwestern 


A feature of the evening was a brief 


speech by Ambassador Charles Gates 
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Dawes, a lifetime friend and business asso- 
ciate of the Woods brothers, made over 
the transatlantic circuit of the Bell com- 
pany, from his mansion in London. Mr. 
Dawes stayed up until 2 o’clock in the 
morning in order to get the 9 o'clock 
evening connection at Lincoln. He 
warmly congratulated Mr. Woods upon 
his success, paid a tribute to his 
character and business ability, and sug- 
gested that when they were young men 
starting life as lawyers in Lincoln neither 
dreamed a day when, separated by thou- 
sands of miles with an ocean between, they 
would be able to talk with one another. 

Mr. Dawes recalled old friends and as- 
sociates gone, and expressed his regrets 
that Mr. Woods’ father had not lived to 
be a witness to the testimonials given his 
successful son. 

Governor Weaver was on the program, 
but sent his regrets as he had to fill a 
Chicago engagement. 

Rev. B. F. Wyland, pastor of the Woods 
family church, delivered the invocation, and 
later in the evening the toastmaster read 
a letter from the clergyman congratulat- 
ing the directors on their success in getting 
so modest a man as Mr. Woods in a cor- 








General Picture of Banquet Hall at Testimonial Dinner to Frank H. ‘’’cocs. President of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. on 
December 11 in Lincoln, Neb. Over 500 Persons Aided Directors and Officers of the Company in Honoring Mr. Woods. 
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ner and compelling him to listen to what 
his friends really thought about him. 

Leonard E. Hurtz, who was manager of 
the company for 15 years from 1906 on, 
said that when he took charge of the com- 
pany there were 3,000 stations in Lincoln 
where today it has 23,000. He gave in 
anecdotal form a brief history of the strug- 
gles of the company, financially and with 
the strong Bell opposition in the city, and 
the many imakeshifts necessary before the 
company had got rid of its many difficul- 
ties. 

He said that no success could be achieved 
by any company or business without ef- 
ficiency of organization, and that this was 
what Mr. Woods supplied. He had visions 
and ideals that he translated into reality, 
and met all of the definitions of what con- 
stitutes a great and good man. He sought 
to make of the Lincoln company an ideal 
corporation, operated only upon the lines of 
plain ordinary honesty and fair dealing, and 
he succeeded. 

Theodore Gary told, in humorous vein, 
the details of the battle waged by the In- 
dependent forces of the country, first un- 
der his own and later under the leadership 
of Mr. Woods, of the difficulties in the 
way of accomplishing results, of the sus- 
picions and fears in the ranks of the In- 
dependents while negotiations were on for 
a compromise with the Bell forces. 

Mr. Woods and himself had later been 
associated in a number of business enter- 
prises, and he paid a high tribute to him 
as a business man and executive. He said 
that he himself was not a lawyer, and that 
Mr. Woods’ legal power enabled the In- 
dependents to get through Congress bills 
that made more certain the victory in their 
efforts to secure recognition as a factor in 
the field of communication. 
Among these were anti-trust measures and 
the bill putting 
under the 


telephone 


the telephone companies 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, accomplished within six months after 
the movement was begun. 

Frank D. Eager, president of the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce, said that Mr. 
Woods had, as a predecessor in that office, 
given much of his time and talent to get- 
ting worthwhile things done for Lincoln, 
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A Bronze Plaque on a Mahogany Mounting 


Was Presented to President Frank H. 
Woods of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


having then and at all times the welfare of 
the city and its people at heart. His com- 
pany had always been a loyal supporter of 
the chamber of commerce, and its more 
important executives were members and 
workers. Its commercial engineer, Herbert 
F. McCulla, was first president of the 
junior chamber of commerce, and later and 
now is president of the national junior 
chamber. 

Mr. Eager said that behind every suc- 
cessful business is a single high-powered 
man, possessed of directing genius, who 
guides his board of directors and his cor- 
poration to the heights. Mr. Woods’ fore- 
sight has been no better illustrated than in 
his belief that the automatic type of equip- 
ment, that with 
first exchange, destined to be 
equipment of the future. 


which “he equipped his 
was the 

This was at a time when the telephone 
industry was at the crossroads, and it was 
Mr. Woods’ that enabled him to 
choose the one along which the greatest 
development would be made. 


vision 


His courage 
and dauntless will carried his company over 
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the early hills of difficulties, and justified his 
home city in claiming him as its first cap- 
tain of industry. 

Mr. Eager called the roll of Lincoln 
men who had achieved greatness in vari- 
ous walks of life, and said he believed Mr. 
Woods was entitled to a place upon it. He 
commended him as a man working without 
selfish purpose, and taking his pleasure in 
the work performed. 

President F. B. MacKinnon of the na- 
tional association said that he brought to 
Mr. Woods a message from the 7,000 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies of the coun- 
try, congratulating him upon his achieve- 
ments and joining with his other friends 
in doing him honor. He said that it had, 
in recent years, become a custom to bestow 
upon members a letter testifying to the 
meritorious and unusual character of their 
abilities, and he asked the privilege of be- 
stowing one upon Mr. Woods as teleph- 
ony’s most useful player. 

He said that he had attended some of the 
early conferences described by Mr. Gary, 
when the shaking of fists and threats of 
violence marred proceedings. But when 
the reins fell into his hands all of the 
fighting had been done, and there remained 
the task of utilizing the groundwork for 
the building up of a strong national organ- 
ization, intent upon securing proper rates 
for good service and in the conserving of 
the rights secured. This has meant a great 
deal of work at Washington, and has in- 
volved many vexing problems. 

When he first became president of the 
national organization Mr. MacKinnon went 
to Lincoln to consult with Mr. Woods, and 
he had kept up that habit in the years 
since then. Time and again he had advised 
with him, because he to be a 
man of good judgment and with the urge 
to act, and his advice and counsel had been 
freely given and profitably followed. The 
Lincoln company is looked upon by the in- 


found him 


dustry at large as a model, an example 
of efficient and proper kind of management, 
and its success has been due more to the 
resourcefulness than the resources of Mr. 
Woods. 

In his address of 


formal appreciation, 


Mr. Woods reviewed at length the strug- 
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gle of the Independents with the Bell com- 
pany in the years following the ending of 
the patent monopoly in the business, and 
told the story of how business sense tri- 
umphed in the end, and cooperation was 
substituted for a wasteful competition that 
cost the public as it did the companies. In 
his preface he insisted that, while he ap- 
preciated the warmth of the tributes paid 
him, he did not feel that he was deserving 
of them, and that the success of the com- 
pany was due as much to the loyal and 
faithful work of officers, directors and em- 
ployes. 

Mr. Woods dwelt at some length on the 
situation with respect to the company. He 
said that the stockholders have never re- 
ceived and do not now receive a_ suf- 
ficient return on their investment, consider- 
ing the risks of the utility business. After 
paying the modest dividends, there does not 
remain a margin sufficient to permit the 
company to experiment, and at the same 
time be large enough as a basis for the 
credit the company must maintain order to 
get the money needed: for development. 

Unlike the ordinary corporation. the util- 
ity does not finance development and exten- 
sions out of profits, but must get the money 
from the public which is vastly more in- 
terested in that phase of work than in low 
rates. It was pointed out that the Lincoln 
company schedules are much lower than 
those of companies serving territory of like 
size, and below the schedule for Bell ex- 
changes in Nebraska, fixed by federal 
court decree. 


It has been possible to pay dividends only 


by reason of large and increasing toll rev- 
enues, since more than a third of the ex- 
changes pay no return at all, and only 12 
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pay in excess of 6 per cent. Mr. Woods 
took strong ground in favor of appoint- 
ment of regulatory commissioners, thus 
obtaining trained men who are not sub- 
ject to removal because of political cur- 
rents. 

After the formal program, M. 7. Caster, 
plant superintendent of the Lincoln com- 
pany and the only man now on its roster 
who was there when it began operations, 
was called forward by Mr. Woods and 
presented with a watch for his faithful and 
efficient work, Mr. Caster began a ground- 
man, but has always been a student, work- 
ing himself up until he became chief, and 
the splendid condition of the physical prop- 
erty of the company, Mr. Woods said, was 
due to Mr. Caster and his faithfulness and 
ability. 

No sooner had Mr. Woods finished, than 
L. B. Stiner, one of the directors, stepped 
forward and presented him, in turn, with 
a handsome timepiece from the directorate, 
accompanied by an appreciation of his 
treatment of his directors in their busi- 
ness contacts, his patience and kindliness, 
and the efficient way in which he had acted 
as its, leader. 

Mr. Woods -had no more than finished 
giving expression to his appreciation, than 
General Manager Agee read a message of 
greeting from and signed by the 1,600 
employes of the company, testifying to 
their appreciation of his attitude and treat- 
ment toward them and pledging him their 
continued allegiance. 

As a further proof of their esteem Mr. 
Agee presented the surprise chief execu- 
tive with a bronze plaque, attached to a 
mahogany board as a background, and con- 
taining a bust portrait of Mr. Woods, done 
by a famous east- 











ern sculptor, Julio 
Kilenyi, who has 
executed similar 
work with Thomas 
A. Edison, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, 
President Hoover, 
General Pershing 
and other eminent 
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Americans, Mr. Woods was completel: 
surprised but managed to stammer ou 
some words of appreciation. 

The dinner was held in the great ban 
quet hall of the hotel, which was filled to 
capacity. Tables for out-of-town guest 
were ranged below the raised platform 
upon which was seated the speakers, while 
four long rows of seats furnished places 
for the diners. Great bouquets of flowers 
were used as table decorations. The women 
were given corsage bouquets of flowers, 
and each diner was presented with a replica 
of the bronze plaque, in miniature, the 
reverse side having raised pictures of the 
company’s first and its present headquar 
ters buildings. 


Telephone Installed in Cathedral’s 
Dome in Milan, Italy. 

A public telephone was installed recently 
in the dome of the Milan Cathedral in 
Italy. It has been placed in the cathedral 
for the benefit of visitors who desired to 
order carriages to await them at the ca- 
thedral door. 

Another development is a tremendous 
increase in the number of public telephones. 
Two years ago Milan had only 184 such 
telephones. Early this summer the num- 
ber had increased to 802, and it was ex- 
pected that it would be increased to nearly 
2,000 before the end of the year. 

These public telephones have been placed 
in every theater and picture palace in the 
city and in many other public or semi- 
public buildings. 


Texas and Arkansas Associations 


Announce Convention Dates. 

Telephone associations of two southern 
states recently announced the 1930 con- 
vention dates for their respective associa- 
tions. The Arkansas Telephone Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at the 
Gleason Hotel, Little Rock, on January 20 
and 21, and the Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association will hold its convention 
at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, on March 
18, 19, 20 and 21. 




















First Building Erected and Occupied by Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb.—Present Headquarters of Lincoln Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 


These Two Photographs Illustrate the Growth of the Company. 











Twenty-Five Years in a Company’s Life 


Address at Testimonial Dinner in Honor of President's 25 Years of Service— 
Events in Life of Lincoln, Neb., Company and the Telephone Industry During 
the Years Which it Took for Cooperation to Be Substituted for Competition 


Twenty-five years in the life of a man 
is an epoch. It spans the period that 
stretches between the preparation for life’s 
task and accomplishment. Twenty-five 
years in the life of a corporation is but an 
episode. It is a stepping stone from work 
well done to heights of greater usefulness. 


Few industries have made such strides in 
the last quarter century as the telephone 
industry to which for this period we have 
been devoted. This progress appears both 
in the technical developments which have 
made possible the high-grade service of 
today, and in the growth in popular favor 
of the companies furnishing this service. 

Rapidly the exchanges of the country are 
being filled with marvels of molded metals 
that, endowed with almost human _ in- 
genuity, search for and complete connec- 
tions without intervention of human hands 
with an accuracy as certain as it is un- 
canny. 

In complement with these are the long, 
massed lines of wire that form the great 
state and national highways of communica- 
tion, recently becoming international by 
new methods, new discoveries, new devices. 
The vision of universal service which en- 
gaged the minds of the industry’s pioneers 
has been virtually realized. 

But this realization has not come by the 
hand and mind of a single great organiza- 
tion as was at first conceived. The service 
was not extended in accord with demands 
for service. Competition entered, with 
far-reaching result in extension and de- 
velopment, but with serious effect in dupli- 
cation of investment and separation of 
users. 

Years passed before a fully serviceable 
and enduring character was given to the 
industry by the substitution of coopera- 
tion for competition. In those years, and 
in that work, the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has had an active and im- 
portant part. It came into being a quar- 
ter of a century ago because of the ex- 
istence of a community need clamoring to 
be met. 

In 1903 Lincoln had cast aside the habili- 
ments of a primitive city; its people began 
to formulate its needs and to set about fill- 
ing them. The founders of the company 
were impressed with the need for modern 
telephone service. 

There were then in Lincoln only 1,500 of 
the old type, hand-ringing magneto tele- 
Phones at rates which seemed very high. 
There were then in the entire state not to 
exceed 110,000 telephones in service and 
very few rural lines. Toll service was of 
a most limited character. The total num- 


ber of telephones in the entire United 
States was two million. 

Major patents, covering the manufacture 
of telephone apparatus, had expired and 
companies independent from the Bell sys- 
tem were springing up throughout the na- 
tion. 


Capital to finance the original construc- 

















“Whatever Success We Have Achieved in 

the Direction of Our Efforts,” Says Mr. 

Woods, “‘Is the Result of Those Yesterdays 

Which Have Been Busy, Interesting and 
Not Unhappy.” 


tion of our company was raised at home 
and in the building constructed on South 
14th street north of M, 3,000 lines of au- 
tomatic equipment were installed. This 
plant was cut into service 25 years ago 
with an initial list of 1,800 subscribers. 

We had little realization of the astound- 
ing growth that was to be experienced, 
with its requirement for large amounts of 
additional capital to be added yearly; and 
the quantity of equipment placed at that 
time was thought to be ample to take care 
of the demands for service for many years 
to come. Nor did we realize a fact pecu- 
liar to the telephone business that the cost 
of service per telephone increases vastly 
with the size of the exchange. 


The Bell company, operating here, was 
linked up with the so-called “vested” in- 
terests. It was the day of free passes and 
free service without public regulation, and 
the close cooperation. and organization of 
those vested interests among themselves 
made competition with them most difficult. 
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Spurred into activity by the entrance of 
the new company in the field, the Bell com- 
pany modernized its equipment and com- 
peted actively for public favor. The ex- 
changes in Lincoln and throughout the 
country grew rapidly and as early as 1910 
the whole country was fairly saturated 
with telephone service. 

It was not competition; it was war, and 
very nearly war in the Sherman sense. Its 
engagements extended to a point where 
each contestant was undertaking to take 
business away from the other and thus to 
render valueless a portion of its property. 
No story of this conflict can be told which 
could possibly exaggerate the difficulties 
of the Independent companies in adjust- 
ing their rates and in acquiring new capi- 
tal for expansion. 

To compete with their great rival, the 
Independents found it necessary to fur- 
nish long distance service. The Bell com- 
pany, as a weapon of self-preservation, re- 
fused connections to competing companies 
over its toll system. The Independents 
were forced to build long distance lines. 
In connection with one another we were 
then able to offer interconnection, poor as 
it was in those days when the possibilities 
of toll service were no better visualized by 
the operators than by their customers. 

Contracts to secure the permanency of 
these connections were made between the 
independent companies. Promptly the 
Bell companies, with determination and far 
superior resources, attempted to disrupt 
this system by the purchase of exchanges. 
It became apparent to the leaders in the 
Independent field that the battle in which 
they were engaged was not a local one, 
which had to be fought out on the banks 
of the Platte River in Nebraska or those 
of the Kaw in Kansas, but along a full 
national front. 

By then the public was complaining of 
the burden of supporting competing ex- 
changes. Business men were necessarily 
required to install both services, as were 
also residents who might desire a com- 
plete service and the ability to reach their 
full circle of friends who might in part be 
connected with one system and in part 
with the other. 

Public regulation appeared in the form 
of commissions, and in 1909 the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission was created to 
regulate the rates and service of this 
state’s utilities. Legislatures enacted laws 
requiring physical connections between 
competing exchanges, but neither court nor 
commission could enforce a law giving one 
company control of the facilities of an- 
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The situation continued to grow 


other. 
worse. 
The National Independent Telephone 


Association charged the Bell companies 
with violation of the Sherman act and 
other anti-trust laws in an attempt to 
establish a monopoly. We argued that 
its effort to purchase the integral parts of 
the Independent system was an unlawful 
attempt to destroy its competitors. 

Mr. Gary has told you something of this 
great struggle which truly threatened the 
entire industry with financial ruin. In 1909 
the Bell system had purchased a large and 
important telephone system operating in 
Ohio, and it soon became too hot for them 
to hold it, and in consequence they turned 
it over to J. P. Morgan & Co. 

After the filing of a number of anti- 
trust suits in this instance, Mr. Davison, of 
Morgan & Co., arranged a conference be- 
tween Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
myself as president of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, with a 
view toward the development of a plan 
for the protection of telephone investments, 
the supply of universal service demanded 
by the public, and the stabilization of the 
whole telephone situation. 

Acceptable Plan Adopted. 

The history of the conferences which 
ensued, if written, would make interesting 
reading. Repeatedly the negotiations 
seemed doomed to end in failure. Finally 
the committee of seven represented the In- 
dependent field, of which our honored 
guest, Mr. Gary, was a member and its 
secretary, succeeded in developing a plan 
acceptable to both the Morgan and Bell 
interests and later adopted by the Inde- 
pendent association. 

This accomplishment was most construc- 
tive and its far-reaching influence has 
resulted in the conservation of all honest 
telephone investments, and in furnishing 
to the people of the United States the 
world’s finest telephone service, subject to 
the regulation of state and national com- 
missions. 

Pursuant to this plan, the Lincoln com- 
pany purchased the property operated by 
its competitor in Nebraska south of the 
Platte River, and from the west boundary 
of Adams and Webster Counties east to 
the Missouri River. In return, it sold to 
the Bell company its properties outside of 
that area, and the systems and exchanges 
in both areas were consolidated with the 
elimination of dual service and all its det- 
riments and dangers to the service and the 
operating companies. 

The history of this company since that 
time is familiar. We now have a plant 
costing more than $12,000,000, with 134 
exchanges, with more than 84,000 owned 
telephones in service, and with long dis- 
tance service extended to more than 100,- 
000 stations serving a population of more 
than 500,000 people by the Independent 
telephone companies in our territory. By 
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contractural relations we constitute a dis- 
tinct unit in the great telephone system of 
the United States. With our Independent 
connecting companies we furnish the ex- 
clusive service in our territory. 

This company has the rare distinction 
of being the only Independent company in 
the United States that furnishes all of the 
toll service within its territorial limits. 
Ours is the only territory in which, so far 
as I know, the Bell system has ever sold 
its trunk toll lines. 

Early Use of Automatic. 

Our company has played a prominent 
part in the development and use of auto- 
matic telephone service. We were one of 
the pioneers in the adoption of this appa- 
ratus in our Lincoln exchange. Subjected 
to the ridicule of our competitors, we were 
told that the company was doomed to 
failure because of our action in this re- 
gard. 

We have lived to see the day when we 
sold to the Bell company a license to man- 
ufacture automatic telephone equipment 
made under our patents, and to see our 
system adopted as the standard, not only 
throughout the greater portion of the 
United States, but also in England, Ger- 
many, Japan, and all of the principal tele- 
phone-using nations of the world. 

The Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was forced to finance itself by the sale of 
its securities to its patrons and users. The 
thousands of stockholders who have pur- 
chased its stock have been a great source 
of strength to the company. Today all of 
the great utilities of the country have 
adopted this as the best means of financ- 
ing; “Customer Ownership” is now the 
slogan of all the utility companies, and 
their efforts are directed toward the dis- 
tribution of securities in the territory 
served. Success is attending their efforts. 

Circumstances made us pioneers along 
this line. We take pride that our methods 
and policies have become the established 
practices of all the leading companies. 

Things Important to Public. 

The telephone-using public is vitally in- 
terested in three important things: 

First, good, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice, 

Second, reasonable rates for service, and 

Third, the ability of the company sup- 
plying the service to care for its ever- 
increasing demands. 

Only a successful company can supply 
these needs. Only a prosperous company 
can be successful. There has been an er- 
roneous impression that when the utilities 
prosper they do so at the expense of the 


public. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. When the utilities prosper, they 
cannot prosper at the expense of the 
public; but when they fail, they always 


fail at the public’s expense. 

When a utility fails, its stockholders 
may perhaps suffer inconvenience or hard- 
ship. They usually can stand it. Lack of 
prosperity may reach a point affecting the 
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employes but they too survive; but the 
public, in failing to be served, always suf- 
fers. An entirely different measure is used 
to discover whether a utility is prosperous 
than is used to discover whether an indus- 
trial concern is prosperous. 

We say an industrial concern is pros- 
perous when in prosperous times it has 
been able to make large profits beyond im 
mediate needs to care for it during the 
lean years and to put back into the busi 
ness itself for development. Practically 
the entire growth of a prosperous indus- 
trial concern comes from the excess profits 
of the business itself. A utility is not at 
all like that. 

All that it ever expects to get, or that 
it is entitled to have—all that it ever asks 
to get—is money enough to pay its bills; 
tc pay fair reasonable wages to the men 
and women rendering the service; fair 
reasonable wages for the capital making 
the service possible; and one thing more, a 
most important thing, a reasonable margin 
over and above that every year. Not a 
profit as the word is interpreted in busi- 
ness and in commerce, not a cent to put 
back into the business, nothing for devel- 
opment, not a big margin at all, but a mar- 
gin that will give a sufficient cushion of 
safety to maintain beyond question the 
credit of the utility, and that invariably 
every year, because the credit need is con- 
stant—that is all it requires and all it asks. 

“Margin of Safety” Explained. 

Let me illustrate what this margin 
really is. The Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is a reasonably prosperous util- 
ity. In the 12 months’ period last year, if 
the revenue of this company had averaged 
one-tenth of one cent less per day for each 
telephone in service, there would have been 
no margin or surplus whatever and the 
dividends could have been paid only in 
part. That is the measure of that margin 

Need any one be disturbed about its size? 

The only disturbing thing about its size 
is that it is so small that no experimenting 
can be done with it if continued, depend- 
able, and increased service is to be had, and 
at least a comparable margin must be 
maintained. 

The relationship between the public and 
the utilities in the matter of rates is not 
a horse trade or a case for jockeying to 
give to the one or the other an apparent 
temporary advantage. This relationship is 
a permanent living basis upon which they 
must continue to work together indefinitely 
for the benefit of each. 

Not a single dollar from rates paid by 
the public is or has been used in the pro- 
motion, establishment, or construction of 
the property. In our early days we were 
subjected to bitter attack. because a small 
amount of stock was issued for promotion 
purposes. 

Although the amount of outstanding se- 
curities never has had anything to do with 
the determination of rates for service, it 
was long ago that this so-called “watered” 
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stock was dehydrated, certificates for pro- 
motion stock -were actually cancelled, and 
every dollar of outstanding stock today is 
represented by a+ dollar of investment. 
Promoters and officials of the company 
have not profited in its development except 
by the receipt of dividends on actual in- 
vestment to the same extent as other stock- 
holders. 

The company’s financing has been se- 
cured at nominal cost; the rates paid for 
money have fortunately been the very 
lowest. The average rate to capital invest- 
ed is only 6 per cent. The average earn- 
ings on our plant value is only 5% per 
cent. Plant values have not been written 
up in conformity with the current trends 
of cost for labor and materials entering the 
structure. The basis upon which rates have 
been asked has always been the actual cost 
of the property, so much of which has 
been acquired and constructed at costs far 
below those of today. 

But costs for service are increasing 
along with the demands for service. Since 
1904 the population of the United States 
has increased approximately 45 per cent. 
It might be natural to expect that tele- 
phone service during that period would in- 
crease in that proportion, but since that 
date it has increased more than 1,000 per 
cent, or ten-fold. 

This additional service cannot be ren- 
dered by simply getting more people to 
do the work. If it could, that would be 
easy. We must have more people but be- 
fore they can be used, we must have more 
tools and appliances and facilities with 
which they can work. This is one of the 
least understood and most misunderstood 
problems by the public in the whole utility 
business; this matter of the continued de- 
mand for more and better and different 
service that the public creates and we have 
to meet, if we can. 

With our telephone business in this prai- 
rie country without large centers, before an 
additional employe can be taken on, $8,200 
must be put out before he can have the 
necessary facilities with which to work. 
To state it more precisely, the average in- 
vestment plant per employe is $8,200. 

For next year our business will require 
gross expenditures of more than $2,000,000 
to meet the requirements for service for 
which there is already demand. These ad- 
ditional amounts do not go in for the pur- 
pose of making more money for those 
who have already invested. If they are 
now allowed a fair return, they cannot 
hope to get more. Neither does this addi- 
tional investment increase the value of the 
property already in service; it is simply 
te care for increasing demands. 

When these large additions of capital 
are required, it is very important that they 
be met; much more important to the public 
than to the companies. Ability to get 
these additions of capital depends upon the 
credit of the company, and that credit in 
turn depends upon that margin we spoke 
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of. That thin narrow margin is the differ- 
ence between credit and no credit. I am 
not speaking of bonded capital. Any one 
can put all he possesses in the pawnshop— 
then he is through. I am talking about 
the credit that will bring money into the 
foundation of the financial structure with 
the investor a partner in the equity. 

It is only by protecting the credit of the 








Room at the Top. 


The supply of those who know how 
to do things capably under supervision 
and under the spur of insistent leader- 
ship is quite ample. For this reason I 
have found that the most reliable test 
of whether a man is competent to rise 
to high industrial command can be 
summed up in a phrase—the man who 
says, “What else can I do?” is the man 
destined to business leadership. 

Industrial leaders know how rare 
these men are, and no matter how far 
down the line they begin to disclose 
themselves, their rise is absolutely cer- 
tain. When this kind of a man appears, 
nearly every other consideration is sec- 
ondary.—Albert R. Erskine, president, 
Studebaker Corp. 








company today that service for tomorrow 
can be insured. The protection of this 
margin means the protection of the com- 
pany’s revenues. 


The only error that the companies them- 
selves, or the commissions regulating them, 
can make in the matter of rates, is to make 
them too low. Rates that are too high 
are at most only slightly too high; the 
amount they might be reduced is negligible 
and the remedy of reduction is always 
available. 

The damage that may be done by rates 
that are too low, by destroying this mar- 
gin, is stupendous compared with any 
trifling apparent saving to users by re- 
ducing rates. No remedy is available when 
insufficient rates have failed to provide that 
vital margin. 

This company operates a total of 134 ex- 
changes of which only 12 serve 1,000 or 
more telephone stations. Of this entire 
number only six in the year 1928 showed 
earnings in excess of 6 per cent and 72 
showed no return on investment at all. Of 
its 84,000 telephone stations, 28 per cent 
serve farmers, and it is fully known that 
rural telephone service is sold for far less 
than it costs. A sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for the present situation in agricul- 
ture has led us to be slow in making a 
fair and reasonable adjustment which can 
not be long postponed. 

The company’s rates generally are the 
lowest in existence, when compared with 
any company giving comprehensive service 
in a large territory. With the aid of our 
toll service, in the face of constantly-de- 
creasing toll charges, we have been able to 
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pay a remarkably low interest charge and 
dividends at a modest rate. The remaining 
surplus has been pitiably small. The mar- 
gin we have been permitted to earn is far 
less than it should be and less than it may 
be expected to be. 

There are hazards in utility investment. 
that must be taken into account. The au- 
tomobile has put street car companies prac- 
tically out of business. Those securities, 
once so attractive, have greatly depreciated. 
Utility investment is always accompanied 
by a risk which must find recognition in a 
return of earnings. 

The duty of the telephone company is 
three-fold—to its stockholders, to its em- 
ployes, and to the public. 

To its stockholders: to pay a fair, rea- 
sonable wage for the funds invested in the 
business, taking into account its risks and 
the competition for funds of all other busi- 
ness enterprises. 

To its employes: to pay fair, reasonable 
wages that they may live under conditions 
allowing them and their families to reach 
the recognized standards of American citi- 
zens, to allow them to remain reasonably 
free from the attractions of competitive 
employment and remain in the business for 
periods which will allow for their full de- 
velopment and usefulness. 

And to the public: in furnishing service 
which is accurate, prompt, dependable and 
extensive at the lowest possible rate con- 
sistent with these other considerations. 

We have attempted to fully recognize and 
live up to this duty; and if there has been 
negligence on our part, it has been involun- 
tary except as to the stockholders alone. 

It has at times been said that this com- 
pany has never had an application denied 
before the rate regulating body. So far 
as this is true, it is because this company 
has never asked for rates to which it was 
not more than justly entitled. 

We might have gone, as our former 
competitor did a few years since, into a 
federal court and enjoined the commission 
from interfering with the collection of a 
fair schedule of rates which we would 
have been able to sustain with ample proof. 
Rates thus established by the Bell com- 
pany in other parts of Nebraska are much 
in excess of rates charged by this com- 
pany, and yet are rates which are only rea- 
sonable and fair, as was determined and 
sustained by the court’s review. « 

We have pursued a plan of working 
pleasantly and agreeably with the commis- 
sion but have found it very tardy in ac- 
cording us rates to which we are entitled. 
In its work the commission has been 
harassed and maligned by the occasional 
outbursts of an uninformed public which 
now and then find reflection in the com- 
ment of local newspapers. 

Public regulation came to the utilities 
in a spirit of retaliation. Some of the utili- 
ties were doing things to which the public 
had just objection, and it is said, “Let's 
regulate them.” No one likes retaliation, 
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and at first the utilities were naturally 
vexed. They disliked to be taken by the 
neck and told not to do something or get 
“spanked.” No child enjoys that, and the 
utilities were children then and the public 
an inexperienced parent. 

Time has changed this attitude in both 
directions, and honest, intelligent regulation 
has been helpful to the utilities and the 
public alike. We believe in it, and we fur- 
ther believe that its greatest usefulness is 
yet to be realized. 

As constituted in Nebraska, tremendous 
burdens of effort and responsibility are 
placed upon its railway commissioners who 
are responsible for this work. The public 
and the utilities in this state have been 
fortunate in the selection of its commis- 
sioners. The requirements for this service 
in training, experience, integrity, and fore- 
sight are very high, and we are to be con- 
gratulated that in the political selection of 
this board, whose powers for permanent 
good or detriment are so broad, we have 
fared so well. 

Notwithstanding this good fortune thus 
far, our experience has introduced us to 
the dangers of the present method of se- 
lection and points toward a change which 
we believe to be in the way of definite and 
permanent public interest. 
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The utility commissioners of Nebraska 
should be selected for their particular fit- 
ness for this important post. They should 
be appointed by the governor, and con- 
firmed by the senate, for the period of their 
useful lives, and ®f course with the usual 
provisions for removal upon just cause. 
The practice of the federal government in 
the selection of its judiciary and the mem- 
bers of its Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion should be here adopted. Removal 
from political influence, and the necessity 
of periodic expenditures of time and money 


-for re-election, together with the certain 


opportunity for long experience, would 
place this commission in position to accom- 
plish continuously better results. 

We have not received and are not now 
receiving. a reasonable return and our 
stockholders have not been compensated as 
they deserve to be compensated. In mak- 
ing telephone investments, they alone take 
the risk. The state in making rates does 
not guarantee that they will give ane- 
quate return. Time and again: the courts 
have sustained rates for service which 
allow utilities to pay 9 per cent upon 
their stock even though this figure would 
be much less if computed on plant value. 

But it is not our desire to expose our 
troubles at this dinner in celebration of 
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our 25th anniversary. We mean to make 
no complaint but are hoping for better 
things in the future. These things, how- 
ever, are uppermost in our mind; and 
agreeable to our policy of informing the 
public of the facts and necessities of the 
business, we want it to know that it has 
been saved hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in telephone charges which we should 
have been justly and reasonably entitled to 
collect. 

As this is not an improper occasion for 
sentiment, we reflect that in our 46 years 
of personal residence in Lincoln, and in the 
25 years of conduct of affairs of this com- 
pany, we have been more concerned with 
our reputation and standing as a citizen, 
and of the institution which we represented 
than in profits in the common sense of that 
term. The directors of this company at 
all times have striven to make it a model 
public utility fair alike to its organization, 
to its stockholders, and to the public served. 

Today is not only the child of yesterday, 
but is also the parent of tomorrow. What- 
ever success we have achieved in the di- 
rection of our efforts is the result of those 
yesterdays which have been busy, interest- 
ing, and not unhappy. I pledge you it is 
our purpose to continue along those same 
lines of effort in the days to come. 


Definite Policy on Communications Urged 


David Sarnoff, Executive Vice-President of Radio Corp. of America, Advocates 
Policy to Govern Communications and Regulations Which Will Not Hamper 
Industry, in Statement Before Senate Committee Investigating Communications 


In placing myself at the service of your 
committee, I request the opportunity to 
make a statement of the interests of the 
Radio Corp. of America in fields directly 
or indirectly concerned with radio develop- 
ment. I do this because the position of the 
company, both in the art and in the radio 
industry, cannot be adequately measured 
without a brief historical background. 

To those not intimately familiar with the 
development and progress of radio com- 
munications during the past 10 years, it 
may not be clear why radio, initially estab- 
lished for ship-to-shore wireless communi- 
cation, and subsequently spanning the 
ocean with a new system of international 
communications, should have reached out 
to the home, to the motion picture studio, 
to theaters, to the phonograph industry, 
and to other industries and arts. 

It may not be clear why an organization 
which undertook the task of developing 
ship-to-shore and transoceanic wireless 
communication should have extended its 
activities as widely as has the Radio Corp. 
of America. 

The reasons for the organization and 
establishment of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica are now matters of record. The great 
technical contributions made by the nation’s 


leading electrical laboratories, spurred by 
the necessities of international communi- 
cation, resulted in the creation of the first 
wholly practicable and continuous system 
of transoceanic wireless communications. 
That was in 1919. The system was the 
fruit of American inventive genius, and 
gave our country an independent position 
in world communications. 

The mobilization of patent rights and re- 
search, engineering and production facili- 
ties, was a financial and industrial task 
fraught with the greatest difficulties. This 
task was undertaken by the chairman of 
the board of the Radio Corp. of America, 
Owen D. Young, whose vision and organ- 
izing genius liberated a new art from 
patent restraints and opened the doors for 
the development of a new and important 
American industry. 

Any consideration of the radio art dis- 
closes the extraordinary complexities of the 
problem that developed with the establish- 
ment of the first completely-owned and 
created American system of transoceanic 
radio communications. The signal radiated 
from a transmitting station has no limits 
in space. It spans the continents. It ties 
ship to shore with wireless communication. 
It enters every home. Even if we would, 


the grasp and reach of the new art could 
not be restricted to a specified field. 

It soon became clear, therefore, that in 
point of technique, the same principles 
that had evolved a practicable system of 
international communications could also be 
applied to radio communication to the 
home. A new industry, a new field for 
American investment and enterprise, await- 
ed the establishment of a radio service to 
the home. 

In the latter part of 1920, electric in- 
terests associated with the Radio Corp. of 
America demonstrated that a program of 
entertainment, education and information 
could be regularly broadcast to the home 
by radio. Immediately the new service that 
had been developed for the radio art called 
for the creation of a vast new industry. 

Broadcasting Service for Homes. 

Again the part played in this respect by 
the Radio Corp. of America is a matter of 
record. The development of a manufac- 
turing industry to serve the newly-created 
broadcasting era required the solution of 
many intricate technical problems. The 
investment of many millions of dollars, the 
creation of a nation-wide broadcasting 
service through the National Broadcasting 
Co., and the further. mobilization of pat- 
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This busy scene 
is typical of 
Western Electric 
growth at Bal- 
timcre, Chicago 
and Kearny,N. 
J. It is growth 
made necessar 

to provide ‘al. 
ephone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 
needed. 


Your voice starts new factories 
a-building 


Day by day, the telephone becomes a more significant factor 
in social and business intercourse. Asa means of communication 
on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

More and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 

To meet this program of expansion Western Electric’s man- 
ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for | 
telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. Across the ocean 


Western Electric. 
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ents, processes and manufacturing equip- 
ment, were the contributions made to a 
pioneer industry by the radio corporation. 

Such mobilization was imperative in the 
interest of an advancing art, for radio, 
it must be understood, is not a single in- 
vention, method or process. It is the sum 
of the invention contributed by many fac- 
tors and in many countries. The develop- 
ment of the radio tube, for example, the 
very heart of the ‘modern radio set, re- 
quired over 30 separate and distinct pat- 
ents. Superheterodyne receiving sets in- 
volved 100 such patents, and a single broad- 
cast transmitting station utilizes over 100 
distinct and supplementary patents. 

Whether such patent ownership or con- 
trol by the pioneering factor in the field of 
radio communications in the United States 
has served to restrain or create a new 
industry, whether it has served to limit or 
expand competition, whether it has _ re- 
stricted or enlarged public service, are 
questions of fact, not of theory. 


The best available statistics of the in- 
dustry to January 1, 1929, show that in 
1921 the retail value of receiving equip- 
ment sold in the United States was barely 
$5,000,000. By the end of 1928, the total 
for the industry had reached $650,000,000. 
Eight years ago the radio audience of this 
country comprised 75,000 people. At the 
beginning of this year our nation-wide 
radio audience had grown approximately 
to 40,000,000 men, women, and children. 

Cooperation Given Other Industries. 

The principle of association, rather than 
destructive competition, which radio has 
developed with other arts and industries, 
perhaps is well illustrated in its association 
with the phonograph industry of the coun- 
try. Competition to the death could have 
had but one result: The destruction of an 
older, established industry, of a great 
capital and property investment, and the 
resultant unemployment that inevitably 
would have followed such a course, not to 
mention the destruction of a service of 
recorded music and speech which the 
phonograph industry had built up during 
its many years of development. 

Radio’s association with the phonograph 
industry, on the other hand, has resulted 
in the progress of both industries, the pro- 
tection of capital investment, and the crea- 
tion of. new services in the entertainment 
and educational field through the combined 
facilities thus established. 


The latest development of the radio art 
has been in the field of motion picture en- 
tertainment. Electrical and radio progress 
have made possible the synchronization of 
sight and sound on the same film. A new 
technical development had come to revivify 
an industry that had reached its zenith in 
the presentation of the silent drama. 

Once more the problem. posed before the 
radio and electrical factors was associa- 
tion with the entertainment industry, or 
the practical abandonment of many years 
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of research and technical investment in this 
phase of the art. 

Radio chose association with motion pic- 
ture and theater interests, and. the results 
already are apparent. The talking motion 
picture has tremendously expanded the op- 
portunities of the mechanical entertainment 
arts. It has meant prosperity instead of 
decadence for the motion picture industry, 
and it has opened a vast new field for 
visual and aural education, which will be 
developed with the further progress of the 
radio and electrical arts. 

Television Service Being Considered. 

I have tried to sketch briefly the prog- 
ress of the radio art from the ship-to-shore 
communication that it was first visioned to 
be; its extension to a recognized and re- 
liable system of transoceanic wireless; its 
inevitable progress to the home through 
the system of mass communication inher- 
ent in broadcasting; its natural association 
with the phonograph industry in the field 
of sound recording and reproduction, and 
the adaptation of the new electrical instru- 
mentalities thus developed to the creation 
of the new industry of talking motion 
pictures. 

The radio art is now at the cross roads 
of a new and perhaps greater development. 
Television, or sight broadcasting, is beckon- 
ing to the industry. Again a new series of 
vastly complicated scientific, technical, in- 
dustrial and service problems arise for 
sclution in the radio industry. 

New channels of transmission must be 
provided in the air. Improved instrument- 
alities of transmission and reception must 
be created for the art. New services of 
entertainment and education must be estab- 
lished for this purpose. 

At a time when the nation calls for in- 
dustrial initiative, when our government is 
properly using every effort to quicken and 
develop private enterprise, when large cap- 
ital investment requires encouragement 
and security, and when a new art is knock- 
ing at our doors, an open road for radio 
development would help to maintain public 
confidence in the radio industry. 

Onerous legislation that would place the 
radio art in a straight-jacket, isolate it 
from fields and activities with which it has 
a natural kinship, and restrict its service 
possibilities, would retard the advance of 
the radio industry at the most vital mo- 
ment of its development and defeat the 
very purpose which your committee is try- 


‘ing to accomplish. 


Approves Communications Commission. 

I am in full accord with what I under- 
stand to be the primary purpose of the 
bill now before your committee, to provide 
for the creation of a governmental com- 
mission on communications, which would 
regulate, insofar as is practicable, radio 
and all other communication services. I 
agree with the principle that the assign- 
ment of wave lengths should be within the 
regulatory powers of such a commission; 
and I am sympathetic with such general 
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provisions of the measure as would pro- 
mote, and not restrict, the progress of the 
communication arts. 


Developments in Materials Used 
in the Communication Feld. 

Some 250 engineers affiliated with the 
New York section of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers at a meeting 
last month, heard four speakers describe 
some of the recent developments in the 
materials used in the apparatus of the com- 
munication field. This meeting, the first 
of the year held under the recently organ- 
ized communication group of the New 
York section, was productive of four inter- 
esting papers and considerable discussion. 

The unusual electrical properties of 
“Mycalex” were explained by W. W. 
Brown of the General Electric Co. This 
material is especially adapted to use in 
radio transmitters because of its low di- 
electric loss and high dielectric strength. 
Mycalex, a moulded material, is composed 
of 60 per cent ground mica and 40 per 
cent lead borate heated to 675° Centigrade 
and then compressed under a pressure of 
10,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

It is so hard that machining can only be 
accomplished by the use of tungsten-car- 
bide alloy tools and carborundum wheels. 
Mycalex is highly resistant to arcing. A 
continued arc only produces a path of 
fused lead borate, which resembles glass 
and can be easily scraped off. 

Another talk on the copper oxide rec- 
tifier was given by J. R. Smith of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. He 
pointed out that the effectiveness of the 
unit as a rectifier depended on the-Jow re- 
sistance for currents flowing from the 
cuprous oxide to the copper plate and the 
vastly higher resistance to currents in the 
reverse direction. 

W. Fondiller of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories described several of the new ap- 
plications of material in the telephone field 
—the use of phenol fiber in the selecting 
mechanisms of machine switching. It was 
stated that the addition of 3 per cent of 
lead to brass contacting strips has increased 
their life four-fold, through its lubricating 
action. 

Duralumin is now used in minute strips 
in the electrically-controlled light. valve, 
permalloy in telephone’ cables, and_per- 
minvar for purposes involving low mag- 
netizing forces. 

Some of the improvements now in use 
in the manufacture of telephone apparatus 
were outlined by D. Levinger of the West- 
ern Electric Co., who illustrated his talk 
with motion pictures. The vastly increased 
speed of manufacture of telephone ringer 
covers through casting them from phenol 
plastic compounds rather than fabrication 
of metal, the use of cellulose acetate for 
protection of windings against moisture, 
and the manufacture of permalloy rings 
for loading coils were very interesting. 
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Hearings on Federal Communications Bill 


Senate Interstate Commerce Committee Takes Testimony and Questions Offi- 
cials of Radio Corp. of America—All Favor Merger of Wires, Cable and Radio— 
Highlights of Testimony and Questions—Interesting Phases of Communications 


Establishment of a definite policy by the 
United States to govern its communications 
so that the industry will know “where it 
stands” was urged before the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce December 
12 by David Sarnoff, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Radio Corp. of America. 


What Radio Officials Uurge. 

Declaring that foreign governments 
have established policies as to their com- 
munications, Mr. Sarnoff said that the 
United States has never definitely decided 
between the elements of public or private 
operation of its international communica- 
tions. There is a “golden opportunity” for 
Congress at this time to decide this vital 
issue, he said. 

Creation of a department of communica- 
tions, presided over by members of the 
cabinet, rather than of a federal commis- 
sion on communications, was recommended 
before the committee on December 13 by 
Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, retired, 
president of the Radio Corp. of America. 

General Harbord said he was opposed to 
the commission form of regulation. The 
United States, he declared, might very well 
follow the practice of other countries in 
setting up a ministry of communications. 
He endorsed the essential purposes of the 
Couzens bill (S. 6), now before the com- 
mittee, to centralize the control of wire 
and wireless services. 

General Harbord followed on the stand 
David Sarnoff, executive vice-president of 
the Radio corporation, who completed his 
testimony begun on December 12. Mr. 
Sarnoff, under examination of committee 
members, discussed in detail the -cross- 
licensing agreements maintained by his 
company with radio receiving set manu- 
facturers for which a 7% per cent royalty 
is assessed. 

Mr. Sarnoff, in a formal opening state- 
ment on December 12, published on other 
pages of this issue, advised against “oner- 
ous legislation that would place the radio 
act in a strait-jacket, isolate it from fields 
and activities with which it has a natural 
kinship.” 

An Economic Problem. 

Questioned by Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, Mr. Sarnoff said the communications 
problem of the Radio corporation is an 
economic one. The proposed I. T. & T. 
RCA merger would be an “economic step 
in advance,” he said. 

Senator Dill of Washington asked 
whether the technical development of radio 
communications would not = be retarded 
through such a merger. 

The I. T. & T. Co. with its expensive 


cables would make radio its secondary 
means of communication, he said. The 
Radio corporation, he said, has been instru- 
mental in radio development because it has 
been found to compete with the cables. 

“The radio communication business of 
the Radio corporation is not the kind of 
business that justifies intensive research,” 
said Mr. Sarnoff. The gross return from 
its trarisoceanic communication amounts to 
$5,000,000 annually, he said, of which the 
net income is $1,500,000. 

The corporation, he asserted, is handi- 
capped by lack of a domestic “pick-up and 
deliver” or messenger service. These serv- 
ices, maintained on extensive scales by the 
Western Union and the Postal (a part of 
the I. T. & T. system) afford them a great 
advantage over the Radio corporation. 

Describing delivery services as a “funda- 
mental necessity of national and interna- 
tional communications,” Mr. Sarnoff said 
the Western Union has 26,000 offices 
throughout the country and the Postal 
about 6,000. 


Radio’s Effect on Communications. 

Radio has had a serious effect upon 
cables in international communication, he 
said. To lay a cable across the Pacific, 
he declared, would entail an expenditure of 
about $20,000,000, while a transpacific radio 
circuit would involve only about $1,000,000. 


“IT expect to see development in trans- 
pacific radio communication that will not 
only speed up service, but reduce rates. No 
new cable could be justified at the present 
time,” he stated. 

Mr. Sarnoff declared. that facsimile 
transmission by radio, or the movement 
of photographs by radio, will be used pre- 
dominantly, and will largely supplant 
present “code” methods. At the present 
time the Radio corporation maintains a 
transatlantic radio-photo transmission serv- 
ice, but not in the United States. 

Asked by Senator Brookhart (Rep.), 
of Iowa, about his views on government 
ownership, he said he concurred entirely 
with the views expressed by Mr. Young. 
He said that the external communication 
situation represents a choice “between two 
evils,” competition and government own- 
ership, if it should be found that a private 
monopoly is not feasible. 

“As between the two evils, I prefer gov- 
ernment ownership to competition,” he de- 
clared. : 

He favored a fusion of the domestic 
units of the Western Union and I. T. & 
T. “on economic grounds” only, to elimi- 
nate duplication, provide more _ efficient 
service and reduce rates. But in the inter- 
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national field, he said, it is a question of 
national defense and foreign trade, as well 
as economic factors. 

Mr. Sarnoff then advocated the estab- 
lishment of a_ definite communications 
policy by the United States. 

A Golden Opportunity. 

“There is a golden opportunity before 
this committee to establish a communica- 
tions policy,” he said. “This government 
has no communications policy. In Eu- 
ropean countries, a sort of foreign office 
policy relating to international communi- 
cations has been adopted. It is especially 
important.” 

He declared he wished to advocate not 
only enactment of the bill for creation of 
a communications commission, but also the 
establishment of a definite communications 
policy. The country and the industry, hé 
said, have the right to know whether the 
government intends to foster a competitive 
policy or a monopoly, and whether it will 
be private or governmental. 

“Interference” with the Radio corpora- 
tion by governmental activities was criti- 
cized by the witness. 

“There is a considerable amount of in- 
terference with our organization,” he de- 
clared. “We are constantly being charged 
with monopoly, particularly in the last five 
years.” 

The Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gation of charges of monopoly lodged 
against the corporation lasted for five 
years, Mr. Sarnoff said, “after which we 
were told nothing was the matter.” Con- 
gressional committees also have attacked 
the question of exclusive foreign commu- 
nications contracts made by it. 

“This interference from Congress has 
not been from the passage of laws,” he 
stated, “but from the criticisms which I 
have recited.” 

Congressional inquiries of this charac- 
ter have had an “effect” upon the Federal 
Radio Commission in its allocation of 
channels for communications, he contin- 
ued. Radio corporation applications, he 
said, have been considered on a basis “as 
if it was started only yesterday” and past 
service in the radio field “has meant 
nothing.” 

The Proposed Merger. 

Mr. Sarnoff, in resuming his testimony 
on December 13, read a statement explain- 
ing the proposed merger of the Radio 
corporation’s communications services with 
the I. T. & T. Co. Under, examination 
by Senator Dill, of Washington, he said 
the I. T. & T. at this time “is infringing 
patents of the RCA.” No suits have been 
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It is no longer necessary to undergo periodic 
and unreliable ringing service. 

Holtzer-Cabot Magneto Ringing Motor Gen- 
erators installed will mean satisfactory unin- 
terrupted service at low cost. 

Can be operated from light socket. Elimi- 
inates troublesome battery equipment. 

Requires no attention other than occasional 
lubrication. These sets are convenient and 
positively dependable in operation. Can be 
supplied for any voltage or special current. 

We will gladly furnish you with complete 
data at your request. 
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brought, however, he said, “because of the 
contemplated merger with the I. T. & T.” 

Declaring the royalty assessment is held 
to be “fair and equitable,” Mr. Sarnoff 
said that the figure was agreed upon at 
the beginning of the practice, and that it 
is still thought to be equitable. He said, 
replying to Senator Dill, that cross-licens- 
ing contracts are held with 38 receiving 
set manufacturers, who-are the leading 
producers in the field. 

Although there is no definite policy as 
to the licensing of manufacturers, he said, 
the practice is not to license any additional 
ones, because there “already is over-pro- 
duction in the industry, and we don’t want 
to extend the licenses any more.” On the 
whole, he said, the industry “is in fairly 
good condition,” describing indebtedness of 
certain of its licensees for payment of back 
royalties. The total amount of royalties 
due, he declared, is $565,621. 

General Harbord on December 13 read 
a prepared statement to the committee, 
after which he was questioned on various 
points. The statement will be published in 
next week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 

The chairman of the committee, Senator 
Couzens, of Michigan, called attention to 
speeches and articles by General Harbord, 
condemning the commission form of regu- 
lation. 

“These imply,’ he observed, “that the 
General does not have the highest regard 
for the civil end of the government.” 

General Harbord disagreed with this in- 
terpretation, saying he is opposed only to 
some of the methods of civil regulation. 

As a “workable suggestion,” General 
James G. Harboard on December 14 rec- 
ommended that: 

“In the field of international communi- 
cations, regulations, rates, classifications 
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and operating practices shall be governed 
by international conventions or arrange- 
ments to which the United States is or may 
become a party; or, in the absence of such 
conventions or arrangements, by agree- 
ments made between operating agencies 
concerned, subject: to the approval of such 
regulating authority as may be created by 
law.” 

This “considered recommendation” Gen- 
eral Harbord offered to the committee in 
response to a question put by Chairman 
Couzens at the conclusion of the hearing 
the previous day as to the General’s views 
concerning ways and means of regulating 
rates on international communications. 

“The difficulty of regulation in the in- 
ternational field, due to the fact that 
various sovereign states may be involved, 
is quite apparent, and points unmistakably, 
in my opinion, to negotiations as the only 
method by which rates, operating practices, 
etc., can be fixed, consistent with national 
pride where the ends of either radio or 
cable circuits are owned in different coun- 
tries. 

“My own feeling is that this could be 
best accomplished by an executive branch 
of the government, but the instrumental- 
ity is, after all, a matter of detail when 
the principle of regulation has been ac- 
cepted.” 

A lively discussion was _ precipitated 
when Senator Brookhart proceeded to go 
into the matter of traffic and interest rates, 
and demanded to know what General 
‘Harbord considered a fair rate of return 
on the capital investment of the Radio 
corporation. 

Senator Barkley inquired if General 
Harbord did not think a monopoly even 
under government regulation might reach 
a point where it could regulate the gov- 
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ernment instead of being regulated by it 
General Harbord replied that he did noi 
think there was much danger of that. 


“Well, many honest people think that 
public utilities sometimes get so powerfu! 
that they are in a position to regulate the 
government,” the Senator said. 

Of course, he added, it was not proper 
to assume that the United States govern- 
ment could not at any time regulate any- 
thing within the scope of its authority, 
nevertheless public utilities could do a good 
deal to influence the action of the govern- 
ment. 


“When they go out and elect a man to 


_ office,” Senator Barkley said, “it is a fair 


assumption that it is not entirely a mat- 
ter of philanthropic endeavor on their part, 
but in view of what he may be able to do 
for them in return.” 

Manton Davis, vice-president and gen- 
eral attorney of the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, on December 16 indorsed the sugges- 
tion of James G. Harbord, president of the 
corporation, which would permit a _ pro- 
posed federal communications agency to 
approve rates established by private ne- 
gotiation between an American and a for- 
eign communications company. 


Testifying before the committee, Mr. 
Davis emphasized that rates for interna- 
tional service must result from  nego- 
tiation, not from orders of a single nation. 

He said that competition between Amer- 
ican companies, like that across the Pa- 
cific ocean, would not necessarily lower the 
rate to Japan, because that country had a 
voice in the matter. It might, however, 
he added, result in Japan taking a lion’s 
share of the tolls and permit her to say 
which American station shall live and 
which shall die. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Ohio Companies Take Controversy 
Into Common Pleas Court. 

A controversy between two Independent 
rural and village telephone companies of 
Huron county, Ohio, has been carried into 
the common pleas court at Norwalk for 
settlement. The Greenwich Farmers Tele- 
phone Cc. is the plaintiff and asks the 
courts to force H. J. Parratt, one of the 
defendants, to cease taking service from 
the Clinton Air Line Telephone Co. at 
Fitchville, the other defendant. 

Encroachment of, territory is set forth 
by the plaintiff company. Mr. Parratt lives 
on the township line road between Ripley 
and Fairfield township. Since July 1, this 
year, he had been served by the Greenwich 
Farmers Telephone Co., but at that time 


he switched over to the Fitchville company. 

In its petition, the Greenwich Farmers 
company asks the court to issue an in- 
junction against both defendants. 

The plaintiff company serves patrons in 
Greenwich, in the following townships: 
Greenwich, Ripley, Fairfield and Fitchville 
and also territory in northern Richland 
county. 


Bell of Canada Reduces Toll Rates 
First of Year. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada will 
reduce its long distance telephone rates, 
effective January 1. The last reduction in 
toll rates was February 1, last. On the 
present volume of business, more than 
$200,000 annually will be saved to custom- 


ers in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

The company’s program of extensions 
and improvements for 1930 will involve 
$30,000,000, the largest on record and $3,- 
000,000 above the 1929 program. 


Bell Reduces Charges in North- 
west About $300,000 Annually. 


Reductions in telephone charges have just 
been announced by the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in its Northwestern ter- 
ritory, including the states of Washington. 
Oregon, and part of Idaho, which will save 
telephone users about $300,000 a year. The 
reductions: take effect January 1. 

The reductions apply to such items as 
service connection charges, moving charges, 
business and residence extension telephone 
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rates, rates applying to subscribers remote 
from the central office, and rates for hand 
sets. Examples of some of the reductions 
follow: 


The $1.50 service connection charge for 
connecting service when the instrument is 
in place will be eliminated provided incom- 
ing and outgoing calls can be made at the 
time the new subscriber applies for service. 


In Oregon the service connection charge 
for business and residence extension tele- 
phones is reduced from $2.00 to $1.50; for 
private branch exchange telephones the 
rates are reduced from $3.50 to $2.50 in 
various parts of the state to $1.50; for 
main residence telephones from $3.50 to 
$3.00. 

In Washington the service connection 
charge for business extension telephone is 
reduced from $3.00 to $3.50 in various 
parts of the state to $1.50; for main resi- 
dence telephones service connection charge 
is reduced from $3.50 to $3.00; and for 
residence extension telephones from $3.00 
to $3.50 to $1.50. 

Reductions in extension telephone rates 
applying to wall and desk types amount to 
25 cents a month. 

RATE CHANGES IN OREGON. 
Rates 
in effect 
prior Rates 


to effective 
Decem- Janu- 


ber 31, ary 1, 
1929. 1930. 
Business, flat extension sta- 
tooms, Gesk set ..6...cc0ecs $1.25 $1.00 
Business, flat extension sta- 
WO MIB. on carcncaeas 1.00 75 


Business, coin box extension 

station, without coin box, 

SEE 5 9.h4555s0se0nsene< 1.00 75 
Business, coin-box extension 

stations, without coin-box, 

GRINS blac ckseosinseaeee 75 50 
Semi-public extension _ sta- 

tions, desk set without coin 

SRE SE Pe eee eee 1.00 75 
Semi-public extension _ sta- 

tions, wall set without coin 


SLED 1.00 50 
Residence flat extension sta- 

teem, Gedke - 068... occ sccc ces 1.00 75 
Residence flat extension sta- - 

|. re 75 50 


Moving subscribers’ telephone 

sets (not in the same room) 2.00 1.50 
Moving P. B. X. system per 

station (not in same room) 2.00 1.50 
Service connection charge, P. 

B. X. station (over 1,000 

SEE Sikctikenescanbcns 3.50 1.50 
Service connection charge, P. 

B. X. station (under 1,000 

GED csbnidevensagern<s 2.50 1.50 
Service connection charge, 

business extension (over 

1,000 stations) ...:........ 2.00 1.50 
Service connection charge, 

residence primary (over 
CF) eee 3.50 3.00 
ervice connection charge, 

residence P. B. X. trunks 

(over 1,000 stations)...... 3.50 3.00 
ervice connection charge, 

residence P. B. X. station 

(over 1,000 stations)...... 3.50 1.50 
Service connection charge, 

residence P. B. X. station 

(under 1,000 stations)..... 2.50 1.50 
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LET NATIONAL SLEEVES 
Make the REPAIR JOB EASIER 


When wind and rain, sleet, ice and snow begin to play 
havoc with the lines is when National Sleeves best 
prove their efficiency and practicality. 

It is wise to do as many of the largest Telephone 
and Telegraph Companies are doing, lay in a special 
supply of National Sleeves just for emergency work. 

Make this a special order and don’t let this shipment 
of Nationals get into the regular stock, keep it en- 
tirely for stress and rush service until the end of the 
stormy period. 

You'll find National Splicing Sleeves the best con- 
nectors you can have for doing this trying line work 
under extreme weather conditions. Every man will 
appreciate them for they'll make it easier to do 
the work. 

The joints will be strong, durable and uniform and 
the line work will be completed much quicker with 
less expenditure of energy. 

National Sleeves are a big help in times of trouble— 
the best trouble shooters in the service. 


National Double Tube Sleeves 
Sizes 17 B & 8S to 4/0 B & 8 Strand 


The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Service connection charge, 
residence extension (over 
1,000 stations) ........... 1.50 
Service connection charge, 
“change in name” (over 
1,000 stations) ........... 1.50 
Service connection charge, 
“change in name” (under 
LBGD SIRGORE) |... vec cscese 1.00 : 
RATE CHANGES IN WASHINGTON. 
; Rates 
in effect 
prior Rates 


- to effective 
Decem- Janu- 
ber 31, ary 1, 


1929. 
Business, -flat extension sta- 
tions, desk set (Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane)..... $1.25 
Business, flat extension sta- 
tions, wall set (Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane)..... 1 
Business, flat extension sta- 
tions, desk set (other ex- 
PE re 1.00 
Business, flat extension sta- 
tions, wall set (other ex- 
GED od ineeeeaveece’ 1.00 
Business, measured extension 
stations, desk set (Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane).... 1.00 
Business, measured extension 
stations, wall set (Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane)..... 75 
Semi-public, extension sta- 
tions, desk set, without coin 
box (Seattle, Tacoma and 
DN ccacethistessases 1.25 
Semi-public, extension sta- 
tions, wall set, without coin 
box (Seattle, Tacoma and 
ES ESEL EOS CE 1.00 
Semi-public, extension sta- 
tions, desk set, without coin 
box (other exchanges).... 1.00 
Semi-public, extension sta- 
tions, wall set, without coin 
box (other exchanges).... 1.00 
Residence, flat extensior sta- 
tions, desk set (Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane)....... 1.00 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, wall set (Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane)....... 75 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, desk set (Puyallup). .75 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, wall set (Puyallup). .50 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, desk set (other ex- 
NN Ree 1.00 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, wall set (other ex- 
OED 5. do vabndedh odes ce 65 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, desk set, without bell 
(other exchanges) ........ 75 
Residence, flat extension sta- 
tions, wall set, without bell 
(other exchanges) ....... 50 
Service connection charge, P. 
B. X. station (Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane)....... 3.00 
Service connection charge, P. 
B. X. station (Puyallup). 1.00 
Service connection charge, P 
X. station (other ex- 
0 Ee 3.50 
Service connection charge, P. 
B. X. trunks (Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Spokane)....... 5.00 
Service connection charge, 
business extension (Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane)..... 3.00 
Service connection charge, 
business extension (Puyal- 
| Rey pe ae 


1930. 


$1.00 


75 


1.00 


75 


75 


50 


15 


50 


75 


50 


75 


50 
75 
50 


75 


50 


15 


50 


1.50 
1.00 


1.50 


3.50 


1.50 


1.00 
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Service connection charge, 

business extension (other 

DED ‘achasnnbees tase 3.50 1.50 
Service connection charge, 

business primary (Seattle, 

Tacoma and Spokane).... 5.00 3.50 


Service connection charge, 
residence primary (all ex- 
GN, doce bus Gaba'es 0«< 3.50 3.00 
Service connection charge, 


residence extension (Seat- 
tle, Tacoma and Spokane). 3.00 1.50 


Service connection charge, 

residence extension (Puyal- 

RS er 1.00 1.00 
Service connection charge, 

residence extension (other 

ee 3.50 1.50 
Service connection charge, 

“change in name” (all ex- 

|. RA eerie 1.50 


Summary of Commission Rulings 


and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

November 29: Acquisition by the Ohio 
Bell Telephone of the properties of the 
Wintersville Telephone Co. found to be of 
advantage to the persons to whom service 
is to be rendered and in the public interest. 
The Wintersville company owns an ex- 
change at Wintersville, Jefferson county, 
Ohio, which served 99 subscriber stations 
as of December 31, 1928. 

November 30: Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pa. authorized to acquire the properties 
of the Bear Gap & Numidia Telephone 
Co., Elysburg, Pa., which serves 283 sub- 
scriber stations. 

November 30:' New Jersey Beli Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to acquire the prop- 
erties of the Middlesex Telephone Co., 
which owns and operates an exchange at 
Monmouth Junction, N. J., which serves 
approximately 250 subscriber stations and 
7.5 pole miles of toll lines. 

December 17: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to acquire the 
properties of the Benzie-Consolidated 
Telephone Co., serving Benzonia, Frank- 
fort, Thompsonville and vicinity, a total 
of 422 owned and 30 service stations, and 
toll line property between those villages. 

December 17: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to acquire the properties 
of the Chester Telephone Co., operating in 
Chesterland, Geauga county, Ohio. 

December 17: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for authority to 
acquire control of the Windham County 
Telephone Co., operating in the towns of 
Jamaica, Landgrove, Londonderry, Peru, 
Stratton, Townshend, Wardsboro, Weston, 
Williamsville and Windhal, in Vermont. 

December 17: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone ‘Co. for authority to acquire 
the properties of the Farmers & Traders 
Telephone Co., operating 1,289 stations in 
the township of Plainsboro, Middlesex 
county, the township of Cranbury, Middle- 
sex county and in the borough of Highs- 
town, Mercer county, all in New Jersey. 

December 17: Hearing in the matter of 
application of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to acquire the 
properties of Gertrude A. Fox, doing busi- 
ness as the Warroad Telephone Co., with 
exchanges at Warroad and Beaudette, 
Minn. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December 9: The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to purchase the 
remaining 35 shares outstanding of the 
common capital stock of Northern Cali- 
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fornia Telephone Co. for the sum of 
$3,500. This purchase makes the Pacific 
company owner of all of the outstanding 
stock of the Northern company. 

December 9: Northern California Tele- 
phone Co. applied for authority to transfer 
its properties and assets to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the sum of 
$1.00, the Pacific company now being the 
owner of all of the outstanding capital 
stock of the Northern company. It is 
proposed that the Pacific company shall 
operate in the territory, including Colusa, 
Glenn, Lake, Mendocino, Napa, Sonoma 
and Tehama, now served by the Northern 
company. 

December 10: E. J. Gann, doing busi- 
ness under the name of Mariposa Tele- 
phone Exchange, applied for authority to 
sell his telephone exchange in the town of 
Mariposa, to James J. Dulcich, and the 
latter applied for authority to acquire and 
operate the system. 


ILLINOIS. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the proposed advance in rates 
for service of the Illinois Telephone Co. in 
Greenfield, Roodhouse and White Hall, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 4, 
rendered by the Illinois Telephone Co. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
before Chairman Hadley in the matter of 
application by Pike County Telephone Co. 
for authority to acquire all of the capital 
stock of the Calhoun Telephone Co. 

December 18: Hearing before Commis- 
sioner Gilbert in the matter of the pro- 
posed advance in rates for service of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. in Decatur, 
stated in rate schedule Ill. C. C. No. 2, 
filed by the company. 

INDIANA. 

December 4: Petition filed by Attica 
Telephone Co., Attica, asking for an in- 
crease in rates. Petition states that a de- 
preciation of $116,440 has been suffered 
by the company. 

December 6: Increase in rates for Cit- 
izens Independent Telephone Co., Terre 
Haute, approved. Business rate increased 
to $7.75 and the residence to $3.75, provid- 
ing a total gain in revenue of $96,000 a 
year. 

December 6: Winona Telephone Co. of 
Plymouth authorized to buy the Tyner 
Telephone Co. for $8,000. 

December 6: Rochester Telephone Co. 
authorized to issue $65,000 of common 
stock and $25,000 worth of preferred stock. 

December 6: Reduction in long distance 
rates of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. ap- 
proved. This will affect principally sta- 
tion-to-station day rates on calls. 

December 7: Petition of Northern In- 
diana Telephone Co. to dismiss its com- 
plaint against 16 state telephone companies 
approved. 

December 9: Petition filed by Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. asking approval of 
purchase of the Cooperative Telephone Co. 
of Albany,:for the sum of $43,933.86. A 
majority of stockholders of the company 
agrees to the sale. the petition states. 

KANSAS. 

December 2: Application granted of 
Bushton Telephone Co. for permission to 
issue additional stock in the amount of 
$2.800. 

December 13: Application granted of 
the Lost Springs Mutual Telephone Co. for 
a certificate of convenience and authority 
to transact the business of a telephone 
utility at Lost Springs. 

December 13: Application granted of 
Lost Springs Mutual Telephone Co. for 
permission to change its rates for service 
at Lost Springs. 

December 13: Application granted of 
Aurora Telephone Co. for permission to 
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change its rates for service at Aurora. 

December 13: Application granted of 
United Telephone Co. for permission to 
discontinue its magneto service at its ex- 
change at Concordia in the city limits. 

December 16: Hearing in the matter 
of application of the Central Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to issue its com- 
mon stock, its preferred stock and its first 
mortgage bonds in the amount of $232,000. 

December 16: Hearing on application 
of American Telephone Co. for a certifi- 
cate permitting it to issue its common and 
preferred stock and its first mortgage 
bonds in the amount of $107,050. 

KENTUCKY. 

December 12: Petition dismissed of 
Northern Kentucky Mutual Telephone Co., 
jracken county, which sought to compel 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to afford connection with its lines for 
the interchange of messages between cer- 
tain points. 





MICHIGAN. 

December 5: Sale of one-fourth inter- 
est in a toll line plant which extends west 
to Dowagiac from a point two miles east 
of Marcellus and one west from Cassop- 
olis by the Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 
to the Tri-County Telephone Co. author- 
ized. The price will be $3,380. 

December 5: Petition of city of Adrian 
for a rehearing on a rate increase re- 
cently granted the Tri-County Telephone 
Co. refused. 

December 6: Purchase by the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co. of several small tele- 
phone lines and exchanges in and around 
the village of Leland, Leelanau county, ap- 
proved. Among the smaller telephone lines 
to be sold are the Leland Roadway Tele- 
phone line No. 2 and Leland roadway No. 
6 The Michigan Bell company was also 
granted permission to purchase the Beaver- 
ton exchange in Beaverton, Gladwin 
county, and to extend its rural line rate 
schedule to the Lake Leelanau exchange. 

December 19: Ilearing on petition of 
the Michigan Home Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its rates at Mus- 
kegon. The company claims it is entitled 
to a fair return on a valuation of more 
than $1,500,000, and asserts that present 
rates are not returning sufficient revenue. 

December 20: Hearing on application 
of Leighton Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease of rates at Corning. 


MIssourl. 

December 5: After a hearing in the 
matter of the commission of its own mo- 
tion, complainant, vs. the Farmers Mutual 
Telephone Co. of Maitland, defendant, the 
commission authorized the company to file 
its schedule of rates and rules, effective 
January 1. 

December 7: Application approved of 
George E. Dice and J. M. Roberts for 
consent to a proposed sale of the Alta- 

mont Telephone System, Altamont. 

December 9: Application approved of 
Osage Valley Telephone Co. for permis- 
sion to file toll rate schedule between points 
served by the company toll lines in Cedar, 
Hickory, Polk and St. Clair counties. 

December 20: Hearing at Bosworth on 
commission’s order of December 10 to the 


~~ 


f Citizens Public Service Co. to show cause 
why it had failed to comply with a com- 
mission order last September for rebuild- 
J ing and rehabilitation of the company’s 
telephone exchange in Bosworth, Mo., and 
P for improvement of the telephone service 
there. The Citizens Public Service Co. 
f which owns several small telephone prop- 
r erties, has headquarters in Jefferson City. 
J The commission stated in its order of 
December 10 that the telephone rates in 
f effect in Bosworth were sufficiently com- 
D Pensatory for adequate and_ satisfactory 





BRITISH RADIO 


ALTON BATTERIES 


TELEPHONY 


Switchboard | 
Cords 


Tough as a rawhide thong—and 
as flexible, are switchboara cords 
when made by R-L. Tough 
to take the gaff of daily hard 
use and flexible to reduce 
the factor of fatigue. 
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| Eight major poi .ts 
of construction 
make this cord 
your logical 

chocie when 


quality and 
economy de- 

cide your pur- 
chases. 


R-L Switchboard cords 
are furnished in five 
standard colors to fit any 
size or make of plug. 





Your inquiry as to further details 
and prices will receive prompt at- 
terition when addressed to 


RUNZEL-LENZ ELECTRIC 
MFG. CoO. 


1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Dependable Since 1904 
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Seymour Smitx 


TELEPHONE 
TREE 
PRUNERS 


A 100% Satis- 
factory Line of 
Tools for Line- 


men’s Use. 


STATIONS 


IN WHICH 









ARE AT WORK, INCLUDE 


RUGBY 
NITON 
STONEHAVEN 
ST. ALBANS 
LANDS END 


EASY OPERA- 
TION 
LONG LIFE 
MAX. SAFETY 


The approved equip- 
ment of the largest 
public utility com- 
panies. 


Write to our sales rep- 
resentative or to us for 
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Cables: — BATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 


Sales Representative 
John H. Graham & Co., Inc. 


113 Chambers St. 
New York City 


MFG. BY 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
Oakville, Conn: 





Codes: — 6th Ed., ABC & BENTLEY’S 


Representatives in Australia: 


Messrs. Automatic Telephones, Ltd., 
Sydney 
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Veleation—Superrision—Plant— Inductive nterlerence 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 
JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A. I. E. E. 
Member W. S. E. 


1969 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Monadnock Building CHICAGO 

















COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CONSOLIDATED BLDG. INDIANAPOLIS 
“A NEW ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM FOR 1930’’ 




















CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 
1107 White Building 
SEATTLE ._ WASHINGTON 














During recent years 
J KYOMNSy, I have meee greases 
“ to appraise Telephone 
Ld teen | Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 








'y yy a self of my services? 
Na mec€ 1035-6 Lemcke 
INDIANAPOLIS Building 














CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Ww. C. POLK J. W. WOPAT 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing 
406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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service and that if the order for the im- 
provements was not complied with it would 
institute an investigation to determine 
what would be reasonable rates for the 
service actually rendered. 

New York. 

December 9: The commission approved 
the transfer from the Thompson Ridge 
Telephone Co., a small rural line serving 
about 60 customers in Crawford, Orange 
county, of the franchise granted to it by 
the township, to the Orange County Tele- 
phone Co., of Middletown, which has pur- 
chased the physical property of the 
Thompson company. The latter serves a 
farming community about 10 miles from 
Middletown. Evidence submitted at a hear- 
ing before Commissioner Van Namee was 
to the effect that the transfer of the fran- 
chise and property would resui: in better 
service in Crawford. 


OHIOo. 

December 6: Mansfield Telephone Co., 
incorporated this year, filed application for 
approval of plan for the company’s pur- 
chase of properties of the Mansfield Tele- 
phone Co., incorporated in 1898. The prop- 
erties are valued at $2,195,182.79. The 
company incorporated this year proposes to 
issue to the other company 30-year sink- 
ing fund, 5 per cent gold bonds, with a 
par value of $1,021,500, and 30,000 shares 
of its common stock, without par value, 
in full payment for the properties. The 
property involved serves customers in 
Richland, Ashland, Crawford, Morrow, 
Knox and Huron counties. 

December 10: Hearing resumed on 
Cambridge Home Telephone Co.’s plea for 
increased rates. 

December 11: Athens Home Telephone 


Co. filed application for authority to in- 


crease schedule of rates to provide for au- 
tomatic exchange service, displacing the 
present private branch exchange service, 
necessitating new equipment to cost ap- 
proximately $7,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 

December 17: Hearing indefinitely post- 
poned involving the investigation relating 
to rules and regulations governing owner- 
ship of telephone equipment by telephone 
companies. 

December 17: Hearing postponed in the 
matter of the Ketchum Hotel vs. the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., applica- 
tion of the hotel company for authority 
to install its own P. B. X. board and to 
fix rates for trunk lines. 

WISCONSIN. 

December 7: Lisbon Telephone Co. of 
Sussex authorized to issue notes for the 
purpose of securing funds with which to 
retire a first mortgage now outstanding 
against the property amounting to $1,000. 

December 7: Peoples Telephone Co. 
of Mount Hope granted authority to issue 
$20,000 principal amount of its five year 6 
per cent notes dated February 1, 1930. 





W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 











J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 


2180 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 














THEODORE GARY AND COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Eighty-sixth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividends of 
40c a share on the No Par Pre- 
ferred stock and the usual dividend 
on the Common stock has been de- 
clared payable January 1, 1930, to 
the stockholders of record as of 
the 31st day of December, 1929, at 
3:00 p. m. The books will be closed 
to transfer on December 15th and 
re-opened on January 1, 1930. 


(Signed) C. A. BENNETT, 
Senior Vice-Pf¥es. and Treas. 


December 12, 1929, 
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PEARL 
Life-time 


Drop-Wire 
BRACKETS 


Save time, eliminate trouble. Huot galvanized 
screw-hooks and malleable castings are separ- 
able and indestructible. Standard 2-groove por- 
celain. Stocked by Telephone Manufac?trers. 
WM. H. PEARL CO. Indianapolis, Ind. 











ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing op Public Utilities 


901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 














Universal Insulators 


will support your drop wires 
to your entire satisfaction 
and at a minimum cost. 
Are you a user? Samples 
free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














|] KEARNEY 
Solderless 
Service 


Connectors 


I For Telephone Service Taps 
Main Office - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 














THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 
We have solved the bookkeeping prob- 
lem of a large number ef companies. 
Write us about our 
monthly audit. 
Bowdle Accounting Systems 
Cerro Gorde, Illinois 


















We will sell your 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


or will publish your directory complete 


L.M. BERRY & CO. "ono" 

















Creosoted 


CEDAR POLES 


Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 


CASCADE TIMBER CO. 


822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash* 








Pe Ol C2 me oh 0) BON 
Northern and Western Cedar 
Butt-treated of Plain 


NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO, 


59 Bast Madison St., Chicage 





KEARNEY 
|  Non-Chaffing 
| Cable Ring Saddles 


5 Sizes | 
ST. Lours. MO. 





Main Office 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


Financial. 


MonrreaL, Que., Canapa.—The Bell 
Telephone of Canada has declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of $2, payable Jan- 
uary 10 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 23. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—The Middle West Tele- 
phone Co. recently declared an initial quar- 
terly dividend of 4334 cents on its Class A 
common stock, 

Cuicaco, Int.—A dividend of $2 per 
share was declared recently at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., payable December 31, 
1929, to stockholders of record December 
30, 1929. 

Seymour, Inp.—Officials of the South- 
ern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
have filed papers with the secretary of 
state in Indianapolis changing and subdi- 
viding its 4,000 shares of no par value 
stock into 10,000 shares of no par value 
stock, thus increasing the shares 6,000 in 
number without increase of capital stock. 


Construction. 


Douctass, Kans.—The_ reconditioning 
of the Empire Companies’ telephone and 
telegraph line between Douglass and Dil- 
worth, Kans., is approximately 75 per cent 
complete. Under the direction of G. L. 
Johnson the work is progressing rapidly. 
With the completion of this work the line, 
which is part of the private system of the 
Empire Companies, of Bartlesville, Okla., 
will be strengthened against the ravages of 
winter such as snow, sleet and ice. 

It was necessary to set 800 new poles 
and string some new wire. Some of the 
poles were cut off and reset in recondi- 
tioning this line. 

Epcerton, Wis.—The Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. broke ground here for its 
new telephone exchange building recently, 


in the presence of F. H. Runkel, general 
manager; O. B. Blackwood, commercial 
agent, and A. F. Smith, Madison, all repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. 

The new building will be located on the 
Larson lot at the corner of North Henry 
and Canal streets. It will be constructed 
of red brick and concrete and will be 
about one and one-half stories high with 
basement. 

Modern telephone and office equipment 
throughout will be installed, including a 
new common battery switchboard. 

It is estimated that the~ building and 
equipment will represent an investment of 


$50,000. 


Miscellaneous. 


Corpova, Itt.—Maynard Allen, manager 
of the Cordova Telephone Co., was re- 
cently married to Miss Marie Woodward. 

Staunton, Itt.—Manager J. C. Wall of 
the Staunton Telephone Co. has arranged 
with the Star-Times for a series of ad- 
vertisements covering a period of a year. 

STREATOR, I1rit.—The cutover of the 
Streator exchange to automatic service 
scheduled for December 18, has been post- 
poned to December 27. During the week 
preceding Christmas the telephone traffic 
is heavier than at any other time during 
the year, so in order to have as little con- 
fusion as possible for patrons of the tele- 
phone company, it was deemed advisable 
to postpone the change. 

BrRoOKNEAL, Va.—The Brookneal, Alta- 
vista and Rustburg divisions of the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina Telephone Co. held 
a meeting last month at the home of the 
superintendent, Leo B. Elwood, Altavista, 
for the purpose of discussing better ways 
of business and service to the public. 

Interesting talks were made by Miss 


5! 


Pearl Jones, chief operator of Brookneal 
and ‘Miss Bertha Roark, chief operator, of 
Altavista, also T. R. Atkins, line foreman. 
Superintendent Elwood gave new rules re- 
cently passed by the company, after which 
there was a round table discussion and 
plans were made to hold similar meetings 
quarterly. 


AYER & LORD 
TIE Co. 


INCORPORATED 1893 


CHICAGO 











Railroad Bridge Timbers 
Cross Ties Car Stocks 

Lumber Piling & Posts 

Poles Mine Timbers 


TREATING PLANTS 


Carbondale, Ill. Grenada, Miss. 
No. Little Rock, Ark. 
Louisville, Ky. Montgomery, Ala. 


‘Creosote Oil 
Prevents Decay’’ 

















135 SO. SECOND ST. 


T & T ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 


SPECIAL IZING IN 


COMMUNICATION & SIGNAL ENGINEERING 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
ANNOUNCING SYSTEMS 
REMOTE CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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EVER-PROTECT CABLE COMPOUND 











EFFECTIVE in maintaining your underground 
and aerial cable in perfect condition 











MITCHELL INC. 








NATIONAL CABLE COMPOUND CO. ; 
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Creosoted Wood Conduit 


Railroad Ties, Bridge Timbers, Piles, Poles, Paving Blocks 
and Lumber—Manufacturers of Cross A 
and Wyckoff Conduit for Underground Wires, 


The Wyckoff Pipe & Creosoting Company 


OFFICE: 522 5th Ave., N. ¥ 


rms, Signal Trunking 


Established 1881 
° WORKS: Portsmouth, Va. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves P re 3U 
te 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


fer the installation and operation of a 
—} lete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
nergy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


a our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimenta! 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Plestrir Lompany 
Chicago, II. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg magneto desk sets with inside 
connection New cabinet signal sets, 


3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm @ $10.00— 
4-bar $10.75—5-bar @.....---seeeeees $11.50 
‘Am. Elec. Burns Express drops and ‘ 
BA | cvcccccesesccevercoceeesesess 1.50 
Swedish Am. 5-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm : 
Bag. compact® @ .....ccccccccccccess 7.5 
Western Elec. No. 20 C. B. Ind. Coils @ -35 
Automatic Blec. 2-M. F. Condensers @ .30 
Monarch 4-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. t 
COMPACTS | cc ccccccccccvcccsescscees 7.00 
Leich Elec. Co. pole changer, operates 
off 24-volt Batt. Ckt. @............. 20.00 
H. C. Motor Gen. Ringing machine, op- 
erates off 110-volt A. C. light Ckt. @ 70.00 
Stromberg-Carlson Local Battery trans- 
DESGEOES WEE DOO GB occ cccacccccece .90 
Kellogg No. 97 C. B. desk sets com- 
plete with No. 259 or No. 404 Steel 
Ee EE EP potonsececuabesesevcéce 7.00 
Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station, 
Chicago, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


ENGINEERS—Electrical or mechani- 
cal engineers or equivalent applicants 
should have a knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of magnetism, A. C. and D. C. 
currents, some radio experience will be 
helpful. Steady employment with good 
opportunity for advancement. Write 
stating age, education, and experience. 
Box 955, Room 200, Times Bldg., New 
York City. 





WANTED-—Salesman to sell Western 
Red Cedar Poles. State experience. Ad- 
dress 7643, care of TELEPHONY. 





| POSITIONS WANTED 





POSITION WANTED—Wire chief 
employed, desires change. 15 years’ ex- 
perience. Expert Kellogg, Western 
Electric equipment. Installer. Drafts- 
man. Manager. Good character. Best 
reference. Address 7639, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


POSITION “WANTED - — ~ Competent, 
reliable telephone man desires perma- 
nent position. References. Reasonable 
salary. Not now employed. Address 
7628, care of TELEPHONY. 


WANTED POSITION — Telephone 
man who knows his work and is not 
afraid to do it, wants position. Can best 
qualify as wire chief, trouble-man, in- 
staller, line man, or any combination of 
these. Years of experience on magneto 
and common battery, local and toll, out- 
side and inside. Some automatic expe- 
rience. References furnished or will 
come on trial...Go anywhere—reasonable 
salary. Address 7621, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 








POSITION WANTED — Competent 


telephone man, experienced in _ all 


branches, desires position as Engineer, 
Supt. or Mgr. Best of references. Ad- 
dress Louis Mihlheizler, 175 North 


Cicero Ave., Chicago. 





POSITION WANTED — General or 
district manager of group of exchanges; 
31 years’ experience; technical educa- 
tion. Will consider leasing an exchange 
with privilege of buying. Address 7640, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


NEW 


GREEN CORDS 


2 conductor stand cords $ .25 





3 conductor stand cords .35 
4 conductor stand cords .45 
5 conductor stand cords .55 
Kellogg No. 26-D oper- 
ator’s cord ........ 35 
Kellogg No. 67-D oper- 
ator’s cord ......... 55 
Kellogg No. 239 oper- 
ator’s cord ........ 55 
New Western Electric 
Co. green, red or 
white 2 conductor 
switchboard cords for 
S.C. No. 57 plug, 72- 
yep pee 35 


Buckeye 
Telephone & Supply 


ompany 
1432 S. Parsons Ave. COLUMBUS, O. 
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FOR SALE 


W. E. 24-VOLT switchboard lamps @ 
$10.00 per 100. Bakelite mouth-pieces 
for W. E. Transmitters @ $6.00 per 100. 
Armatures for W. E. No. 22 generators 
@ 75c, for W. E. No. 47 generators @ 
$1.00, for W. E. No. 48 generators @ 
$1.25. Monarch Ring, Listen and Ring- 
back Keys @ $1.00. No. 17 parallel 
bronze drop wire @ $6.50 per 1000 feet. 
The TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 

6966 Ravenswood Ave., 





Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Cook No. Ten Arrestors, 
perfect condition, complete with heat 
coils and carbons, 20 pr. banks, $3.50 
each. Sample for approval. WHITTIER 








HOME TEL. & TEL. CO., Whittier, 
California. ; 

FOR SALE—4 positions Western 
Electric Co—1248 Common Battery 


Lamp Switchboards, equipped for 740 
lines. One of these positions equipped 
with 15 pr. Universal Toll and Local 
Cord Circuits. 


1 Mercury Arc Rectifier, 10 Amp. 
capacity. 

1 Gasoline-Generator Set—24-36 volt— 
20 Amp. 


75 No. 294 Western Electric Co. Sub- 
Sets, less receivers. 

To move quickly this equipment can 
be bought cheap. 
PETERSBURG TELEPHONE 

PETERSBURG, VA. 


CO., 


FOR SALE—Telephone plant 400 sta- 
tions. Income $8000. 7-room modern 
house included, $35,000 if taken soon. 
$20,000 will handle. Address 7635, care 
of TELEPHONY 





FOR SALE—Several small exchanges. 
Bargains. E. W. Rollins, Hall Street, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





FOR SALE—W. E. Desk Bells, 2 and 
3 bar, 1000 and 2500 ohm, straight and 
biased ringers. Taken out account 


change to common battery. Address 
7632, care of TELEPHONY. 





FOR SALE—1 Thousand line Main 
Distributing Frame complete with 940 
lines Reliable No. 101- A switchboard 
protectors, like new, price $300.00. 
CORWIN ELECTRIC CO., Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 





FOR SALE—5700 second-hand No. 
7-A Fuses, clean, tested and ready for 
service, for sale cheap. Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, F. M. 
Strasser, Supervisor of Supplies, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


PROGRAM SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
—Complete S-C and other equipment 
for above service. Price on this lot will 
permit you to enter this field. Address 
7641, care of 1ELEPHONY. 





